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THE OUTLOOK IN BRITAIN 


HE present British Parliament is well into 
T its last session; a general election will take 

place in the early summer, perhaps in May; 
and the issues of foreign and domestic policy upon 
which it will be fought are of more than ordinary 
interest to Canadians. Although continuity of foreign 
policy has become a tradition in British politics and 
there is a sound tendency to keep it above the party 
mélée, it is expected to provide some of the main 
issues of the campaign; and regarded from the 
detached viewpoint of a Canadian it seems as 
though the present Government have themselves 
to thank for this condition. After all, the chief 
objects of British foreign policy in the eyes of mod- 
erate, intelligent men of all parties are few and 
obvious: they consist of good relations with the 
United States, the promotion of the League’s 
influence for peace and co-operation in world 
affairs and of a cordial understanding between 
France and Germany, and the establishment of a 
healthy intercourse between Russia and the family 
of nations. Without discussing now the special issues 
which have caused so much violent controversy 
during the past few years of Conservative govern- 
ment, it cannot be denied that Great Britain’s rela- 
tions with the U.S.A. are worse than they were four 
years ago, that her prestige in League circles is 
lower, that relations between France and Germany 
have not been bettered by her influence but have 
been becoming gradually worse, and that relations 
with Russia have been cut off entirely, to the detri- 
ment of British trade and of European welfare in 
general. We may credit Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
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ment with the best of intentions, but the fact 
remains that in their conduct of their country’s 
foreign policy they have failed ingloriously. 

i ow 


N even the briefest summary of the British 

Government’s record in foreign affairs they 
must be credited with the new, liberal, British 
policy in China. Indeed this is Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s one undimmed achievement, and it is no 
small one: but when it is thrown in the balance 
against the sum total of his failures in the larger 
field of Western affairs it does not budge the scales. 
The bulk of the British people are convinced of the 
truth which the Parliamentary opposition proclaims, 
that the root of the trouble in their country’s 
foreign affairs lies in the present Government’s 
substitution of a general acquiescence in the 
French Continental policy for an independent Brit- 
ish policy in Europe. They are also impatient for 
the restoration of diplomatic relations with Russia. 
If the election were to be fought on the issues of 
foreign policy alone, Sir Austen and his colleagues 
would be buried in a landslide; for on these issues 
their own party is divided. Its left wing has long 
been restless whenever foreign affairs have been to 
the fore, and heavy significance is laid on the fact 
that Mr. R. J. Boothby, whose advocacy of a 
rapprochement with Russia has attracted much 
attention, is Private Parliamentary Secretary to 


Mr. Winston Churchill. 
* * * 


UT it is still more significant that the Conserva- 
tive section whose spokesmen have openly 
attacked Sir Austen Chamberlain, and declare he 
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must go, is not of the left but of the extreme right 
wing of the party; and its motives are the most 
grotesque imaginable. Sir Austen himself did not 
wish to break with Russia: on that issue he was 
driven by harder tempered spirits within the Cab- 
inet. Again, he was utterly sincere in his negotia- 
tion of the Locarno Treaties, and in the unfortunate 
sequel which did so much to adulterate the ‘Locarno 
Spirit’ he was not a conspirator but the dupe of 
Aristide Briand. In effect, if he has made a mess 
of British policy in Europe, it is due to his lack of 
nous and weight, not to a wrong-headed conception 
of the essentials of his country’s policy on the 
Continent. In his main idea, as witnessed by the 
Locarno pact, that Great Britain is now and for ever 
vitally concerned in European stability, he is pro- 
foundly right. But his loudest critics within his 
own party would drive him out of office because 
of this very conviction at the bottom of his policy, 
not because of his blunders in action. They say 
that Britain must ‘get out of Europe.’ It is 
impossible. Under modern conditions Britain can 
no more get out of Europe than Canada can get 
out of America: and we have gone further than 
that, for neither America nor Europe can get out 
of their common economic and political world. 
Thinking people in every country realize that their 
world is a complex whole, even though it is borne 
in on them all that world unity is a very distant 
ideal. But these Conservative Diehards do not yet 
know that the world is round. 
* * * 


F the Conservatives are split three ways on the 

question of foreign policy, their case is no better 
in the sphere of home affairs, where the issues cen- 
tre on the unemployment problem and the-industrial 
depression that has caused it. The new rating 
schemes for the relief of industry which were 
inaugurated by Mr. Churchill’s last budget are now 
being passed through the House, and it was the 
intention of the Government that they should pro- 
vide the platform upon which the election would be 
fought. But it has been becoming ever more evi- 
dent that a powerful section of the party has little 
faith in this programme’s efficacy and still fondly 
regards Protection as the panacea for its country’s 
ills. Mr. Baldwin’s memories of the last election 
fought on that issue are too green for him to 
countenance ‘Protection’ as an election cry, and the 
bulk of his party is with him there. But the Pro- 
tectionists have been making great inroads on the 
prejudices of their party’s centre by moderating 
their proposals to an extension of ‘Safeguarding’; 
and Mr. Baldwin, with his ingrained predilection for 
the middle road, seems to have been easily per- 
suaded that to compromise on the Safeguarding of 


a, 


industries that can prove a case for special treat. 
ment would be to choose a course that might please 
everybody concerned. The iron and steel industry 
is to have a chance to prove its case for a Safe. 
guarding tariff; the woolen and worsted trade is to 
have a chance, too. But the trouble is that both 
these hard-pressed industries might make out a 
very good case indeed for a protective tariff and 
yet the consequences of a tariff on their products 
might be very bad for British industry as a whole 
and would entail Protection as the national policy, 
: MS es 


HIS belief is held as doggedly by Conservative 
Free Traders as by Liberals, but it is not sur- 
prising that it is not so firmly entrenched in the 
Labour Party. Just as in the Conservative ranks 
the core of the opposition to Safeguarding is found 
in the great shipping and banking interests whose 
material welfare is bound up with the Free Trade 
policy, so in the Labour Party the confirmed Safe- 
guarders and the waverers are to be found among 
the workers in those industries whose special inter- 
ests might be favoured by a protective tariff. The 
inroads made in Labour ranks by the Safeguarders 
are indicated by the news that the officials of the 
woolen and worsted trade unions have just com- 
mitted their organizations to the support of the 
manufacturers’ application for the Safeguarding 
of worsted dress goods—the employers having 
warned the workers that it was a question of Safe- 
guarding or Wage-cutting. How far this new trend 
will have progressed when the election is held is 
impossible to say; but that it is definite and is 
bound to have a considerable effect on party for- 
tunes is undeniable. Still, one can hardly believe 
that a majority of Englishmen will be won away 
from the great Free Trade traditions of their coun- 
try. Their basic industries are still terribly 
depressed it is true, but the rise of some new and 
prosperous industries must encourage them to hope 
that the worst days are over: and while the average 
Englishman’s instinctive feeling that his country’s 
prosperity must ultimately depend on the revival 
of its old industries is probably sound, he has reason 
to believe that this is to be won rather by co-opera- 
tion, combination, and scientific organization than 
by protecting his home market. He also believes 
that good relations with Russia might help British 
industry in general as much as the Safeguarding 
of some special products; for since the diplomatic 
break British exports to Russia have declined 50 
per cent., although Russia’s total volume of foreign 
trade has been steadily increasing. 
* * * 
ITH such disruptive forces at work, however, 
and Mr. Lloyd George too, it is hardly sur- 
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prising that in both Labour and Conservative circles 
the election prospect is regarded with moody 
pessimism. One thing seems fairly clear, that there 
will not again be a Conservative Government with 
a hundred majority. If Labour does not win a 
majority of seats, the probabilities point to a 
Government compact of various elements which 
would represent, as it were, the centre. In either 
case we can expect a more liberal foreign policy, 
and this is a matter of acute concern to Canada as 
it must be to every nation of the Commonwealth. 
The fiscal issue is a matter in which it is hardly our 
place to meddle; but while we may hope that Brit- 
ain will not renounce her traditional Free Trade 
policy, especially just at this time when the World 
Economic Conference is working towards lower 
tariffs, we should recognize the fact that if she does 
adopt a Protectionist policy a great stimulus will 
be given to the movement towards Free Trade 
within the Commonwealth. In other words, what 
would mean a narrowing of Britain’s field of free 
exchange might mean a widening of Canada’s. 
* * * 


HIS possibility deserves our serious considera- 

tion, yet it is commonly regarded through the 
yellow glasses of prejudice rather than in the light 
of common sense. This is perhaps natural, since 
the noisiest champions of Empire Free Trade in the 
Old Country have been those very Imperialists who 
talk childishly of the British Empire as ‘the only 
League of Nations that really matters,’ and who 
demand that their Foreign Minister shall ‘get them 
out of Europe.’ Their naive conception of Empire 
Free Trade is a happy state in which Great 
Britain would do all the manufacturing for the 
Commonwealth while the Dominions supplied all the 
food. To advances from such a quarter our Liberal 
Free Traders have reacted violently, while our Tory 
Protectionists, like Brer Rabbit, have lain low. But 
the truth is that Canada is destined to become as 
great an industrial country as Britain whether we 
have Protection, Preferential Tariffs, or out and out 
Free Trade. There has been so much whimpering 
over our ‘infant industries’ that the average Cana- 
dian is as unaware as any British Diehard that 
Canada, industrially, has nearly reached the stage 
where she can challenge competition with the 
world. Her resources are vast, her power unlim- 
ited, and even the arrows of the most outrageous 
fortune will rattle harmlessly off her great pre- 
Cambrian shield. Her Governments may be unable 
to offer the British people any great help in their 
industrial troubles, but she herself offers them 
golden opportunities if they will only come out and 
seize them. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


TO OUR READERS 


HE triple bill of two poems and a caricature 
- in this issue calls for a word of explanation. 

The three items came into our hands almost 
together and what God had joined we were unwill- 
ing to put asunder. Accordingly we waived the 
principle of editorial self-effacement and now invite 
our readers’ approval of the transgression. After 
all, Mr. J. E. H. Macdonald is many other things 
besides being a member of this paper’s editorial 
committee. As for interpretation, where none is 
strictly needed,—if the reader will imagine all three 
pieces centering around a Christmas dinner, lively 
enough for farce and high spirits, yet not so lively 
as to deprive the artist of his cunning or the poet of 
his fine frenzy, he will not be far wide of the mark. 


REMEMBER KENTUCKY 


HE school trustee who recently took excep- 
tion to the presence of Swinburne’s ‘Garden 
of Proserpine’ in a famous school anthology of 
verse—the enlarged Golden Treasury, to wit—must be 
singularly unimpressed by our massive civilization. It 
appears now that in spite of our concrete and our 
gasoline, our giant locomotives and our skyscrapers 
and our innumerable bath-rooms, our hold upon the 
material world is but precarious. We are insufficiently 
ballasted. Under the sinister and withering influ- 
ence of those simple words 


We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives for ever: 

That dead men rise up never: 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea 


this reinforced world of ours is in imminent danger 
of collapse and we must expect to find ourselves 
one of these days—let us hope it will be summer- 
time—stepping in a shivering ghostly parade from 
phantom elevators to phantom chevrolets through 
a world of mists and shadows. When the dread 
day comes we must make the best of it, it is sure 
to have its compensations for some of us. Think 
only of the splendid prospects for a new set of 
chain-restaurants offering ‘a cypress salad and a 
nepenthe’ for fifteen cents! There is really no 
answering these people who jump out of their job 
into someone else’s and think they can put things 
right with a wave of the hand. How shall one 
explain to them that the thing isn’t as simple as 
they see it, that even here, in this A.B.C. instance, 
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the moral issue is one for experts and not for the 
man in the street. Does this portentous trustee 
follow his garbage man on points of theology or 
his news-boy on investments? And if not, why not 
leave poetry to those who understand it? 


THESE HIGH-POWERED DAYS 


HE latest wolf in sheep’s clothing—the latest 
ig burden flung upon suffering humanity in the 

guise of completed efficiency — comes (as 
might have been expected) from the telephone 
experts. It appears that, by means of some jug- 
gling with low and high frequency, each of our 
sentences is to be condensed into a scrap of jabber 
which is later to be expanded again into its original 
form. Why we should not be suffered to retain 
the comparatively decent process of talking, hear- 
ing (at times), and then finishing with the affair, 
will no doubt present itself as a complete mystery 
to those who have not yet realized that whereas 
efficiency began for the sake of human needs, the 
relationship has been reversed in these high-pow- 
ered days. Samuel Butler’s vision of man becoming 
‘a machine-tickling aphid’ is now no prophecy but 
an interim report. The English newspapers 
threaten a ‘movement’ to induce heavier milk- 
drinking among the British Islanders. Why? 
Because the milk-trade is in a bad way. It can be 
only a matter of months before an Amateur Safe- 
smashers Association is formed to save innocent 
policemen from discharge and possible starvation. 
The best historical instance of this perversity is the 
late General Booth’s statement that he feared he 
would not be happy in Heaven because it would 
contain no ‘penitent-bench.’ 


ART AND EDUCATION 


DWARD Johnston is more than just a cele- 
BE brated Canadian singer. He is a great 

individual and a most gifted speaker. Those 
who were privileged to listen to him address the 
Canadian Club of Toronto at a luncheon recently 
were delighted to hear a Canadian whose vision and 
human qualities were as vivid as the clarity of his 
utterance. His talk of himself was incidental to 
his appeal for the sympathy and understanding of 
music as an aid to a more cultural and enjoyable 
participation in the richness of life. He is one of 
those rare individuals who having aesthetic insight 
in his own profession can see through and beyond 
it, to the finer essence of its relation to human 
consciousness. Music is expression, a gateway to 
a larger existence, to a wider understanding of life. 
He does not confine it to professionalism nor the 
concert stage. He realizes the artist in everyone 


and appeals for education to aid in waking it into 
life. Musical education, or the training of children 
to appreciate the significance and beauty of sound 
in rhythmic time is more than the culture of a 
concert voice. This, he claims, is the least of its 
results. It is the necessary rounding out of the 
voice, health, physical and cultural development of 
the child. His own speaking voice, his vitality and 
earnestness, were strikingly manifested in his well- 
preserved middle-aged vigour. Music becomes the 
means to appreciation of more than musical themes, 
it is essential to spiritual well being. 


* * * 


All that has been said of the value of music 
might be said of any other art. We draw more sus- 
tenance from the emotional world of art than we 
do from the world of science and fact. Public 
education in the arts is weak and sadly neglected. 
We seek performers—gifted ones, but that should 
not be the chief aim in the teaching of art in the 
schools. Old-fashioned ideas about the value of 
technical superiority and performance, and that art 
is an ornamental fringe on life, still persist. It is 
no wonder that the average individual cannot get 
the right pitch of the National Anthem—he is even 
tone deaf to the horrible noises of modern cities. 
A reasonable course in art appreciation in schools 
would at least equip an individual to sense the ugli- 
ness of much of present-day environment in cities 
—even if it did not stir creative imagination. Art 
is not an irrational mystery, but it is true that 
ordinary middle-aged folk nowadays have lost the 
critical faculty, or the pleasure of enjoyment in an 
exhibition of pictures, a symphony concert, or the 
understanding of beauty in architecture. Art is a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of the commercially 
minded when used as a medium to excite the 
unwary into expenditure of money, and as mere 
entertainment. As a means of adding to our con- 
ceptions of life as a whole, bringing us into touch 
with wider and more stimulating forms of expres- 
sion, freeing us from prejudice—art, in spite of art 
movements, galleries, and museums, is not yet 
admitted into human consciousness as a social func- 
tion, to be enjoyed. In public education the 
younger generations would grow in the apprecia- 
tion of art in music, sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, if it were made part of a wisely graded 
course. The capacity for enjoyment and critical 
judgment in the formation of standards and tastes 
in the making and upkeep of cities, would be vastly 
stimulated. Appreciation of art must be com- 
menced early in life. 











The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is unable at present to 
pay for material. 
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‘Anyone can understand it, who can see that ten 
minus nine is less than ten.’—Foster and Catchings, 
Business Without a Buyer. 

R take it in the English manner, as the A plus 
C) B Theorem. A plus B equals all costs of pro- 

duction. A equals all payments to individuals, 
B all other payments. A must buy A plus B. Can it? 
It can not. It does not. Ten minus nine never quite 
equals ten. The New Economics has based its reason- 
ing upon this principle, with as much rightful claim to 
originality, one reviewer remarked coldly, as New 
Thought has to the principle Smile and the World 
Smiles With You. But whereas in the latter case one 
may offer the classic retort that it all depends on the 
smile, in the former case the smile to date remains on 
the placid countenance of those who, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, have entered with so much zeal of recent 
years upon the showing up of the obvious. True, 
Major Douglas calls his theory modern, not new; the 
distinction is a real one, as are most of the distinctions 
he makes. But since the unmasking of what everyone 
(it now appears) knew but no one recognized, they 
have had to undertake the task of explaining, without 
being rude, the fact that to the economists of a century 
and a half the truth that ten minus nine cannot equal 
ten was not only ignored but explicitly denied, and that 
if one takes a list of any number of prominent 
economists from John Stuart Mill on, and against it 
checks a list of those resting unquestioningly, as upon 
a rock, on the theory of Automatic Consumption, one 
will not find any old friends missing in the second 
column who are present in the first. 

This they have had to do without hurting any more 
feelings than they could help, and though where the 
practical proposals of either Douglas or Foster and 
Catchings are concerned there is nothing to do but 
reserve judgment, with regard to their tactical skill 
there can be no question. ‘Taking the latter first, after 
following their series of preparatory works (Money, 
Profits, Business Without a Buyer) when one came to 
the new style of smoking-car conversation set by the 
Business Man in their final work and observed him, 
the Little Gray Man, the Professor, the Lawyer, and 
the Congressman becoming page by page and chapter 
by chapter more tearful and tremulous with joy over 
the remedy to be divulged on, one hoped, the very next 
page, it was perhaps a trifle dampening to find it noth- 
ing more than planning Government expenditures for 
public works to be speeded up in bad times and 
slackened in good times. This is not to say that the 
feeling of disappointment was justified, but merely 
that an is-that-all reaction was the common one, not 
quite offset even by the belated entrance of She. 


THE TEN-MINUS-NINE ECONOMICS 
By JEAN BURTON 


But they have other resources, which they use 
expertly; as they use the bright hard light. thrown by 
this reaction in itself upon the mental processes of the 
reactor. For when reading the analysis of the modern 
economic system in the preparatory volumes of the 
indefatigable pair, or for that matter any of the intro- 
ductory works of the New Economics school, tactful 
though they are and numerous as are the excuses they 
make for us for not having seen it all before, it is 
difficult to suppress a sensation of discomfort when 
one reflects on how persistently the whole previous 
training in economics has taught one to ignore the self- 
evident and escape the inescapable. And if it has 
done so in the present instance, the foundations of how 
many more of our cherished beliefs may not be equally 
shifty? If this is true of the young and trusting 
student of economics, who emerged from university 
with his or her ideas on the nature and working of 
economic laws in the abstract still in a delicious haze ~ 
and with, generally speaking, a negligible acquaintance 
with their operation in the actual world of business 
and finance, it is probable that to older students and 
above all teachers of economics the determined though 
ever so polite reiteration of the Ten Minus Nine theory 
by its exponents, and their relentless though equally 
polite demonstration of its implications, is yet more 
embarrassing. Indeed, on noting the perceptibly 
querulous tone of a number of its critics (and all 
critics, here, are invited critics), it is hard to ignore a 
distinct note of resentment, and particularly, one might 
remark, is this to be observed in the annoyed replies 
of those who claim tartly that there is nothing new in 
the theory, that they are making a great deal of fuss 
over nothing at all and that it is really quite laughable 
(here they laugh, shortly); yet through whose own 
works one searches vainly, though hopefully, for any 
reference to it, and whose theories, arguments and 
conclusions appear almost as if, new or not new 
though it be, they had never heard of it. Yet Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Catchings are forgiving of disposition, 
and though their Professor has a rabbit-like sniff as 
well as an academic mind he suffers a change of heart 
in the fifth-to-the-last chapter. 

They can afford to be generous, for they know, 
none better, that though professional economists are 
welcome they are not indispensable; not even as in- 
dispensable as they kindly make them out to be. The 
gain of the Business Man will solace them adequately 
for the loss of any number of professors. Something 
of this must be suspected by the latter, and it is borne 
hardly. The relative unimportance of what is taught 
in economics in the universities as compared with the 
smoking cars is (to many people) surprising. Take 
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any two institutions in Canada you like on opposite 
sides of the economic fence. Take, for example, the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. Neither would admit that it was less 
flourishing than the other, but who taught them their 
economics? ... Which economics? 

Dexterously, then, the New Economics presents its 
approach. Looking on the workings of the present 
economic system with what they let us understand is 
a thoughtful and sceptical eye, they perceive not only 
that there is an economic problem (which they admit 
had been suspected before) but that there is a problem. 
The reader sits up and steels himself for the announce- 
ment. He is told that it is that people have not money 
enough to buy the goods they produce. Overproduc- 
tion; underconsumption. It is hard not to be too 
laconic in stating it; the reader sits back again. 

But these practised realists have another appeal. 
They are writing, now, for the Public. Therefore it 
is first made obvious that no undue faith is being 
placed in the working class (‘As with most workers, 
so with Joe, his whole life revolved around his job,’ we 
are told firmly) and this being clear they then proceed 
to gulps of sentiment and ‘Poor little Marys’ which 
would not be tolerated in a socialist writer for a 
moment. They can do this with the best, or they can 
leave it aside and speak soberly and sensibly on the 
plight of the poor; and if one wishes to judge of the 
effectiveness of either or both modes of attack he 
might read the letters to the socialist press during the 
recent election campaign in the United States from 
those who would have voted for the socialist candidate 
last year. 

This is a point worth noting, for, ‘What prevents 
us from making greater gains?’ enquires the Gray 
Man, to be reminded hurriedly that we do make gains 
and that we could not have made them without com- 
petition, rewards for individual effort, private property, 
profits, and inducements to work and save. The New 
Economics is still a trifle self-conscious; it reacts 
positively, and frequently, against the socialism by 
suggestion that has been creeping on the economic 
world with a bland assumption of inevitability as its 
most powerful weapon. Even more important than 
its relation to orthodox economics, to the historian, 
may be its relation to collectivist economics; and 
though its writers can see even now that socialism is 
not, for their purpose, either right or wrong, but 
irrelevant, they do not yet feel it; they still think it 
necessary to bring in the Red Haired Orator to 
annihilate him. 

In the meantime they have enough to do in calming 
the apprehensions of their own reading public. They 
come back to their original thesis, that any economic 
system is intolerable which denies to millions of willing 
workers a chance to work, and sit and frown at it’ so 


thoughtfully that their readers sit and frown, too; 
readers who never let that statement go unchallenged 
before. Having gained this much, they immediately 
pass on to reassuringly impersonal problems such as 
the causes of inflation and deflation, depressions and 
booms, quite briskly and as though no revolution in 
the attitude to social problems had been achieved. 
There is nothing in all this to which the most wary 
should object and the reader is next led expertly into 
admitting that we have ‘saved with prodigality’ and 
that there is a Dilemma of Thrift. Then the Five 
Plain Facts are led before him one by one. We have 
abundant production facilities; the people want more 
goods; they would be better off if they had more, 
from every standpoint; and they cannot have more 
unless they create more. There is a slight cough from 
the audience here; but after all only a slight cough; 
the socialists of the past generation have too well done 
their work of explaining patiently that socialism does 
not mean anything so crude as dividing up equally, to 
have it undone at this late date, no matter by whom. 
As for the problem of more equitable distribution of 
incomes, the feeling is that it will be time enough to 
tackle that when there is something to distribute. Thus 
the way is prepared for the Fifth Plain Fact. They 
cannot produce more unless they can sell more. Busi- 
ness needs a buyer. When goods are produced and 
not sold, further production falls off; we have a 
chronic state of passive sabotage, as Maurice Colbourne 
calls it, whether or not accompanied by active sabotage. 
All this, as to production falling off, was known be- 
fore; the New Economics adds meaningly, ‘Consump- 
tion falls off,’ and then sits and frowns at that; and 
mechanically the reader does likewise. 

There is something very alluring in the first place 
in their emphasis on the necessity of the flow of money 
to the consumer as the central problem, inducing a 
feeling in the reader that at last he is being put in his 
proper place. That prosperity is consumption has a 
seductive appeal; as has the further proposition that 
while the consumer must save, to that extent must the 
subsequent shortage in his current buying power be 
made up from other sources. Still glowing, he is able 
to endure the shock of hearing the hallowed names of 
Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill coupled with un- 
accustomed descriptive terms; he can without wincing 
hear them referred to as orthodox economists blinded 
by their own errors. He can hear that the Automatic 
Consumption theory was mistaken, that the theory that 
money merely obscures what remains a pure barter 
economy was mistaken, and that over short-term 
periods, the only periods of practical interest to either 
consumer or producer, production of goods does not 
automatically, or even nearly automatically or nearly 
adequately, provide consumers with the wherewithal to 
buy them. He is even willing to believe that, as is 
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stated, the classical economists merely assumed this to 
be true, with no attempt at proof. There was a time 
when lack of alleged proof was the last thing of which 
one felt inclined to complain; but as for the nature of 
it, students are notoriously credulous and will suspect 
nothing that can be itemized. 

As the professor was allowed to be aware, Mill 
himself had stated that the belief in the impossibility 
of general, as distinct from relative overproduction 
was fundamental. If one scrapped that, one also 
scrapped more than Mill, at least, ever allowed himself 
to investigate, and more than anyone now can guess. 
Some time a Ph. D. thesis may be written on what it 
would have meant to the history of industrialism if 
Mill had pursued this vagrant thought to its conclu- 
sion. 

But he did not, and production, and distribution as 
affecting production, remained the preoccupation of 
economics; and the system which similarly concerns 
itself with consumption and the financing of consump- 
tion is only now in the making. In it, the national 
dividend, the price index, and the just price receive 
the spotlight. Money is considered in its relation to 
goods and not to gold. The Gold Standard itself is 
no longer of thrilling interest and whether one prefers 
to consider it indispensable or, like Mr. Maurice Col- 
bourne (who recently conducted a tour of Shaw’s plays 
across Canada, but who does not sit at Shaw’s feet in 
economics) dismisses gold as a metal ultimately valu- 
able only for decorative and dental purposes, is really 
beside the point. Tangential, not fundamental; as, it 
begins to seem, are many of the questions hitherto 
looked on as of burning importance. 

Before leaving the classical economists, it is well 
to note that the classical opponents of the classical 
theories, Marx, Engels, Henry George, are held quite 
as blameworthy; for this will have interesting conse- 
quences, and is balm to the orthodox reader in the 
meantime. These heretics, it is comforting to reflect, 
fell into precisely the same errors as those they 
attacked ; with even less justification, for they believed 
the existing system to be wrong anyway, and might 
therefore have thought a little harder and found out 
where it was wrong, while they were about it. As it 
is, it has come to this, that in a recent number of The 
New Age, the organ of the social credit party, over a 
review of Wells’ and Shaw’s latest books appeared 
these elegiac but far from reverential words: 

HERE LIE 
H. G. W. 
and 
G. B. S. 
Who passed peacefully away 
A.D. 1928. 
‘As dead as anybody ever is, laddie.’ 
St. Joan (Epilogue). 


English and American writers, pursuing this train 
of thought, see different aspects of what is being sup- 
planted and of what must supplant it. The American 
writers of the new school concentrate on its relation 
to business development; including the questions, 
recognized as important but not even yet widely recog- 
nized adequately, of the growth of instalment selling, 
as weighting down one side of the balance (the con- 
suming side) and the growth of insurance the other 
(inasmuch as the great savings represented by insur- 
ance normally flow back through investment into 
further production). To the English, it is its relation 
to the problem of banking (international as well as 
national), international trade, and above all its connec- 
tion with the economic causes of war, that is stressed. 
This is found constantly in the work of Douglas, 
Adams, and Brenton, and in The New Age. With 
the problem of unemployment, and in England, of the 
dole, both are concerned; but that is a study in itself, 
and a survey might profitably be made on a far more 
thorough scale than has so far been undertaken, com- 
paring their respective attitudes in this case. How 
far, actually and not on the surface, does America cling 
to what Major Douglas calls the classical system of 
rewards and punishments in economic life; and on the 
other hand, how far does Major Douglas with his 
modern system represent what can be called the Eng- 
lish position? Which, that is to say, is fresher and 
freer in its outlook, the old world or the new? The 
Douglas theory takes the statement that we are the 
heirs of the ages literally and invites us to claim our 
heritage; and there is no point at which the accepted 
theory of economic morality is more vulnerable than 
where it deals with the question of employment. Work 
was moral because necessary at one stage of the 
world’s history; it is no longer necessary to the same 
degree, and will become in the future (could be now, 
if not for artificial obstructions) still less necessary. 
The ordinary quotations are hackneyed in this con- 
nection; Colbourne, a more recent acquisition to the 
Douglas group, has a fairly just and comprehensive 
summing up in his Unemployment or War :— 


Leaving nursery tactics behind and trying to interpret 
these matters as intelligently and truly as possible, we should 
say that just as a rebate of a penny in the pound accrues to 
members of a co-operative store, so a rebate of which the 
dole is an instance also justly accrues to members, all mem- 
bers, of that wider fraternity of modern civilization; the 
term by which civilization’s rebate is known being ‘unearned 
increment.’ This rebate accrues merely through the gather- 
ing together of men for a common purpose, the idea of gain 
being implicit in the organized association of intelligent 
human beings. And since the thing around which men asso- 
ciate is the Machine the rebate accruing is the fruit of the 
Machine. Unearned increment, in fact, is man’s reward for 
having invented the Machine, and it may be defined as the 
un-man-worked-for share of goods made possible by the man- 
made Machine. 
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Moreover its distribution must be accomplished 
leaving the present system, in its operations and in the 
motives of those who work ‘it, precisely as it is. It 
makes, as they say, the poor man rich; but it makes 
the rich man richer. It does not remove inequality 
or the profit motive, private property or competition. 
It does not propose nationalization or confiscation; it 
is concerned only with making the present system com- 
plete what it begins. 

In this respect the New Economics has been singu- 
larly fortunate, so far, in its opponents. It is a striking 
fact that all criticisms of the theory itself, and of the 
remedies it proposes, when boiled down, do not affect 
essentials. Other remedies have been brought for- 
ward which might accomplish something in the same 
direction; for example, the conceivable but improbable 
regulation of the lending power of banks, which is 
sometimes suggested. But it is usually found that 
these would not go as far and are open to more objec- 
tions in even that brief space. There is something in 
the plan, particularly in its American version, that 
invites over-superficial objections, which, being easy 
to refute, have an excellent psychological effect on the 
wavering. ‘Ha,’ says the scoffer, ‘by all means; take 
his money away from the taxpayer with one hand and 
give it back to him with the other. As wages for the 
healthful exercise he will have in building public 
works, if you like.’ But it is positively a pleasure for 
the authors of the American group to point out that 
such public works, or additional facilities for increased 
and growing production, if they are to serve their pur- 
pose, must be financed by loans involving an expansion 
of bank credit and a flow of mew money. It is new 
money, whether it is distributed in this way, or through 
the national dividend plan. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what possibilities 
this would hold for Canada, which has done what 
Adam Smith said the United States should have done. 
Perforce or by accident, in the main; and it is well to 
repeat as often as possible that we are an agricultural 
nation ; while we still may. One might look back upon 
the post-war deflation as it struck the Western farmer, 
and consider what was not done by way of ameliora- 
tion; or for that matter, one could take this year of 
1928—a poor crop, through rust and frost and hail, 
a lowered initial Pool payment, a grain grading sys- 
tem the last word in inefficiency—between one thing 
and another, a bad year, and not rendered easier for 
either the farmer or the town dweller by the addition 
of some thousands of the British miner harvesters so 
generously donated to us. Under the plan proposed 
by Foster and Catchings, even if one regarded it as 
nothing more than a palliative and a makeshift, as 
many do, the relationship which might be observed 
between such a situation and a project like that of the 





Hudson Bay Railway might not remain so wholly 
occult as at present. 

The fundamental theory of shortage of consumer 
income is open to inspection, and it is well for all 
possible objections to be aired from the outset. Their 
relative unimportance is seen best against the mdis- 
putable fact that costs of production are all charged 
against selling price but are always exceeded by it, 
since profits and reserves are taken out first by the 
producer; while the consumer, for his part, makes the 
situation worse from the standpoint of balance by not 
spending even all he gets. The shortage must be made 
good from other sources; it may be replied that it 
often is. Other profit-making individuals are con- 
sumers; the income for a fraction of the community 
is received from dividends distributed in connection 
with productive operations, or the one-degree-better 
creation of so far unproductive capital facilities, or the 
two-degrees-better creation of city halls or memorial 
statues, which never will produce anything. The pro- 
ducer himself, who keeps the balance uneven by the 
necessary taking out of profits, restores it to some 
extent by spending it as the consumer of another fac- 
tory’s goods. All these qualifications of the argument 
are worthy of attention, but they all emphasize the 
stability of the main thesis. That is something not 
many systems can boast. 

It has all the allure of the old inflationist argu- 
ments coupled with the feeling of superiority which 
comes from reflecting that it is free from their 
fallacies. The chief accomplishment of the New 
Economics to date, as a result, has been the cajoling 
from many men hitherto proof against it the admission 
that something is wrong. Opposition to change is 
disarmed when they are assured that no one wants to 
reform them. ‘I think of the great conception of Men 
Like Gods,’ said Chesterton in concluding his Outline 
of Sanity, ‘and I wonder when men will be like men.’ 
It seems that under this proposal people will be 
allowed, even encouraged, to be human beings. This 
is novel. Asa matter of fact the opposition to change 
was never so much to change in the abstract, in spite 
of what the authors of rejected schemes complained, 
as to the specific changes proposed. Opposition was 
both moral, using the word in its literal sense, and 
sentimental, using the word in its popular sense. That 
is another way of saying that it was unscientific. It 
could not very well be otherwise, using as it did the 
ordinary terminology of economics. How strange, 
how unlooked-for, that a prosperous manufacturer 
may now have the pleasure, hitherto reserved for the 
most questionable classes, of telling a professor that 
classical economics is but a jumble of assumptions and 
fables, and yet have undergone no spiritual rebirth and 
experience no more than the normal desire to give all, 
or indeed any of his goods to the poor. It may not be 
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long before people will wonder at the difficulty with 
which the admission of the too obvious fact that 
chronic underproduction due to fear of an _ insuffi- 
ciently sustaining market, is simultaneously general 
overproduction due to the fact that this fear is usually 
justified, was secured. It makes one a little wistful 
to think of the enticing thesis subjects that will lie 
open to the economics student in the next few years. 
In the meantime we may bestow a last glance on 
the consumer, who is, collectively, in the act of pro- 
viding the student with material. That consumption 
regulates production has been admitted; even, that the 
reason for consumers’ strikes (sic) is lack of sufficient 


NATIONAL 


By W, D. 


of Col. A. T. Hunter as delivered to the Canadian 

Legion at Cobourg on Armistice Day, 1928, and 
as reproduced in the Toronto Saturday Night of De- 
cember 1. By a coincidence, I happened to be reading 
Now It Can Be Told, a book of tremendous realism 
and undoubted authenticity by Sir Phillip Gibbs, 
British war correspondent, a man who, though he did 
not continually endure the filth and agony of the 
trenches, at least suffered disease and braved death a 
thousand times as he darted here and there over the 
long British line through France and Flanders. It 
was his privilege to see the war in perspective, while 
Colonel Hunter, intensive as may have been his study 
of some parts of it, was much like the man who could 
not see the forest for the trees. 


|: was with great interest that I read the address 


‘Individually we have had an immense distaste for 
recounting the events where Canadian soldiers made 
European History,’ says the Colonel. ‘Our line of 
narrative rather runs to the door of an estaminet rather 
than to the grim bargaining in hardware that left us 
the ownership of the trenches It is shameful 
to us that, having in our shop ten times finer military 
exploits than the American, we continue to practice a 
policy of low visibility Don’t growl at the 
Americans for their propaganda. But, whenever they 
mention one of their pet shows, just bring out in 
parallel columns three bigger and better shows put on 
by Canadians.’ 

All of which would lead us to believe that Canada’s 
part in the war has been under-emphasized as com- 
pared to those of the other Allied nations. But has 
this actually been the case? Has Canada’s share been 
lauded any less than that of France, for instance, or 
Belgium? Has Great Britain employed press agents 
to any noticeable extent? Yet the conduct of some 


income. Who would have guessed it, one muses, 
Truly the consumer is coming into his own. As we 
are all consumers, it is at least a truly democratic 
economics; as also, of course, in the implications of 
the quotation at the head of this article. It may not be 
true, but there is no denying its box office value. As 
for the New Economics, no doubt it will not be so 
called long; a more appropriate title may be, one 
imagines, looked for shortly. Until then, it holds out 
to the world a prospect of life ‘beyond the menialities’ 
without at the same time offering free advice on how 
to spend it, and in this, if in nothing else, it justifies 
its present name. 


PUBLICITY 
STOVEL 


of her regiments are unsurpassed in all the annals of 
war. 

In advising Canadians to ‘show your goods in the 
window,’ and in declaring that ‘In these days modest 
merit is only unearthed at odd times like fossil re- 
mains, and the man who does not advertise attracts 
nothing but the bailiff,’ the Colonel is probably think- 
ing almost exclusively of the United States. Which 
policy should we follow, the traditional British one of 
passing these things by as merely part of the day’s 
work, or the American one of glorification, leading, as 
the speaker said, to ‘a delicious state of Bunkabund- 
ability’? The whole question is worthy of much 
thought on the part of Canadians. 

As for that ultra-modesty which he claims for us, 
it is a good thing, now and again, to see ourselves as 
others see us. In his book, Gibbs, for instance, says, 
‘I saw a good deal of the Canadians from first to last, 
and on many days of battle saw the tough, hard fight- 
ing spirit of these men. Their generals believed in 
common sense applied to war, and not in the high 
mysteries and secret rites which cannot be known out- 
side the circle of initiation I was impressed 
with General Currie whom I met for the first time in 
that winter of 1915-16, and wrote at the time that I 
saw in him “a leader of men who in open warfare 
might win victories by doing the common-sense thing ~ 
rapidly and decisively, to the surprise of an enemy 
working by elaborate science.” Those words 
of mine were fulfilled on the day when the Canadians 
captured Cambrai.’ 


So far, so good, but he adds a disconcerting rider. 
‘So the Canadian Corps became a powerful engine 
on our side when it had learned many lessons in blood 
and tragedy. They organized their publicity side in 
the same masterful way and were determined that 
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what Canada did the world should know—and damn 
all censorship. They bought up English artists, 
photographers and writing men to record their ex- 
ploits. With Lord Beaverbrook in England they 
engineered Canadian propaganda with immense energy, 
and Canada believed her men made up the British 
army and did all the fighting. I do not blame them, 
and only wish that the English soldier should have 
been given his share of the honors that belonged to 
him,—the lion’s share.’ 

But, on the other hand, the Frenchman might 
truthfully add, ‘And the greatest of them all was 
Verdun!’ 

And so goes on the merry argument of who won 
the war. After all, who is deceived by all this 
flubdub? Certainly not the English, nor the French, 
nor any of the other belligerents who endured those 
four long years of blood, disaster, discouragement, the 
bungling in high places and the steadily returning 
streams of broken men. Nor should any Canadian 
who was above the age of ten years at the time of the 
war be deceived. Anyone who gave any thought to 
the matter knew that the great crushing blows which 
ended the war were chiefly delivered on the northern 
part of the line, without denying any of the American 
claims for that same period when the doughboys were 
pushing forward in the south with admirable per- 
severance and courage. 

It seems to the writer that nothing can be gained 
and much lost by setting up another hallelujah chorus 
to drown out that conglomeration of blah which 
emanates from the other side of the boundary, and I 
think that many of the returned soldiers will them- 
selves agree with me in their saner moments. The 
tragedy started by the German War Lords is a lasting 
witness to what may sometimes result from unduly 
accenting and dwelling upon the military glories of the 
past. That deplorable habit, in spite of all the world- 
wide protestations of peaceful intentions, is not dead 
yet, and by their exaggerated hero worship the 
Americans are perpetuating and blowing on the spark 
just as surely as if they were to raise a standing army 
a million strong, with the usual tragic possibilities. 

Should the pressure of Canada be upon the wheel 
of the big gun, or British fashion, be leaned toward 
peace? Instead of rearing up a defense of similar 
propaganda in the mistaken idea that one mistake will 
rectify another, why not take a saner course by barring 
from Canadian circulation such publications as Battle 
Stories, War Stories, and the scores of other yellow- 
Paper magazines which are at present feeding upon 
American national vanity and misleading our own 
youth ? 

Why not bar from Canadian theatres all those 
films which, as most of them do, represent the war as 
officially commencing with the arrival of the American 


forces in France?—(and bar them no matter how 
artistically they are presented). Like other Canadians, 
I have been surfeited to the point of agony with films 
like What Price Glory, Wings, The Big Parade, and 
The Patent Leather Kid, but is it not better to bar 
them than to stoop to the level of the so-called civiliza- 
tion which produces them?—to the glorification of 
war? 

Through all the tales of horror, of sacrifice and 
bloodshed which a study of that war revealed to those 
who have minds to reason, there stands forth one great, 
indisputable fact,—that bravery, fortitude, devotion to 
high ideals and love of peaceful, unravaged country- 
sides is international, and that we cannot place a tag 
on a whole nation and say to the world, ‘This race 
has more physical and moral courage than any other. 
This nation is the fitting guardian of the rights of 
humanity,—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

Placed in that light, the whole question of who 
won the war, and that other one of who caused the 
war, are relegated to the same class as the age-old 
question of ‘Who chased whom around the walls of 
which.’ 





OUR NATIONAL MEDICAL HISTORY 
SHEET 


CATTERED in various journals, transactions, 
S pamphlets, and small volumes are many short 
contributions to the history of disease, medical 
education, biography, societies, journals, legislation and 
of hospitals in various parts of Canada. Canniff’s The 
Medical Profession in Upper Canada, 1783-1850, has 
been our only work of a more extensive character. 
Now comes Heagerty’s recent work,* the first attempt 
to present the whole medical history of the Dominion. 
Searching the wealth of historical documents in the 
Public Archives at Ottawa he has given us for the 
first time in print the story of epidemic disease in 
French Canada as recorded in documents only to be 
found in this great storehouse of information. To 
this he has added much that he has found in the 
Archives of the Province of Quebec, of the City of 
Montreal, and the Department of Indian Affairs. at 
*Four CENTURIES OF Mepica, History IN CANADA and 
a sketch of the Medical History of Newfoundland. By John 
J. Heagerty, M.D., D.P.H., Department of Health, Canada. 
With a preface by A. G. Doughty, C.M.G, F.R.S.C., Dominion 
Archivist; 2 vols. Large Octavo, pp. xviii, 395, vii. 374; °38 
illustrations; $12.00. Macmillans in Canada. 
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Washington. To a great extent he allows contem- 
porary men to tell the story for themselves. Much of 
this story has been secured from aged and time-worn 
documents, the reports of Governors and Intendants, 
carried across the seas in the ships of the King and 
thumbed by a King and Courtiers whose interest in 
the New World was purely material. Other sources 
are the diaries and records, many written with meticu- 
lous care, of the sisters in hospitals and nunneries, and 
those of Jesuit Missioners which were forwarded at 
regular intervals to the headquarters of the Order in 
France. Where translations from the French have 
been quoted the source of the original text has, of 
course, been indicated in the bibliography. 

This uncovering of early original material avail- 
able only to the student in the Archives and now pre- 
sented to all who are interested in the history of 
Canada illumines ‘the two hundred years 
when its history was bound up with that of the two 
great Empires of France and England.’ We are thus 
deeply indebted to the author, for the history of 
disease has been shown to have a great influence on 
the history of nations. It is clear that the historian 
who neglects the history of epidemic disease in Canada 
will fail in forming a proper conception of the early 
history of this country. 

Of necessity the work is divided into parts dealing 
with various related but distinct subjects: Part I, Epi- 
demic Disease; Part II, Pioneer Physicians; Part III, 
Journals, Societies, Licensure, and related subjects; 
Part IV, Public Health, National and Provincial, and 
Health Organizations; Part V, Medical Schools; Part 
VI, Hospitals and other history. Then follow an 
appendix on Newfoundland, and a bibliography of 
sources filling 28 closely printed pages. 

The story of the ravages of epidemics of disease 
in Canada begins with the scurvy which attacked 
Cartier’s crews at Stadacona and ends with the 
pandemic of influenza in 1918. It is a well-docu- 
mented narrative. In Cartier’s crew ‘about the middle 
of February, of a hundred and ten persons that we 
were, there were not ten whole so that one could help 
the other.’ There were twenty-five deaths before they 
began the use of a decoction of spruce bark and leaves, 
the virtue of which was learned from a Stadacona 
Indian. In the winter of 1542 Roberval lost fifty of 
his people from famine and scurvy. In the winter 
of 1604 scurvy broke out among the seventy-seven fol- 
lowers of DeMonts and Poutrincourt who wintered at 
St. Croix, with the result that only forty-four were 
alive the following spring and only eleven escaped 
illness. John Smith’s Virginia colonists had a similar 
experience in 1607, as did the pilgrims in New Eng- 
land after their arrival in 1621, ‘being infected with 
the scurvie and other diseases,—so as ther dyed some- 
times two or three of a day, that of 150 and odd per- 


sons scarce 50 remained.’ Scurvy was epidemic in 
Three Rivers in 1634 and 1635. The island of 
Miscou, settled in 1635, was repeatedly swept by the 
disease which was usually fatal. In 1672 it is recorded 
at Cataraqui, in 1687 it caused great ravages at Niagara, 
in 1689 at Montreal and in 1701 at Detroit. Amherst’s 
journal tells of its ravages at Quebec and Ticonderoga. 
In 1775 so many American soldiers suffering from 
scurvy were received in the hospital at Three Rivers 
that they overflowed the wards into the chapel. Notes 
are preserved in the convent which were issued to the 
nuns by the soldiers and which after the war remained 
unredeemed. 

The story of smallpox, which appeared first in the 
West Indies in 1507, explains the disappearance of 
many tribes of Indians. It is recalled that Pocahontas 
visiting England in 1616 died of smaHpox. ‘The belief 
of the Huron Indians that smallpox was brought to 
them by the Jesuit missionaries led them to resolve 
upon their massacre. In the Relation of 1640 Lale- 
mant wrote :— 


We h i 
dexing the ieattty 96 tho, somlipes, 8 aentls ces ae 
went out of this world and among them more than 360 chil- 
dren under seven years, without counting more than a hun- 
dred other little children who, having been baptized in the 
preceding years, have been harvested by the same disease. 

He follows the ravages of the disease among the 
Indians of French Canada which extended well down 
the Mississippi, and traces its sweep through the West 
to the Rocky Mountains, as well as among the Indians 
of Hudson’s Bay. There is reference to the practice 
of inoculation, introduced to Western Europe by the 
observations of Lady Mary Wortley Montague made 
in Constantinople. It never became popular among 
the whites and there is nothing to show that it was 
adopted by the Indians. The bright spot in Heagerty’s 
story of the scourge of smallpox is the formal presen- 
tation through the Governor to the Chief of the Five 
Nations, of Jenner’s autographed book of Instruction 
on Vaccination. This was acknowledged by the 
Indians assembled at Fort George, Upper Canada, 
November 8th, 1807, in an address to Jenner accom- 
panied by a belt of wampum. 

The effect of epidemic disease upon the course of 
history is illustrated by the unsuccessful attack of Sir 
William Phips and the New England troops upon 
Quebec in 1690. Smallpox breaking out among the 
land forces destroyed from four to five hundred men 
on the march. This obliged them to return and saved 
Canada for France. We are told of scores of epi- 
demics of smallpox among the early settlers from 1635 
down to those of recent years. In 1702 there were 
3,000 deaths from smallpox in the city of Quebec. Of 
yellow fever, plague, ship fever, mal de la Baie St. 
Paul (syphilis), leprosy, cholera and influenza there 
is a similar story told from various records. The 
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extent of the havoc wrought by cholera among the 
immigrants and settlers has been gleaned from official 
documents. With it is a thrilling account of the devo- 
tion of physicians, nurses, nuns and priests. In 1832, 
when cholera was epidemic in Montreal, about 4,000 
died—approximately one-seventh of the population. 

The story of the typhus epidemic of 1847 is 
appalling. Of some 89,000 British emigrants, over 
5,000 died on the passage and 30,000 were admitted to 
hospitals in the cities of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto 
and Kingston with 10,000 recorded deaths besides 
multitudes who died at other points unrecorded. 

In parts II to VI the author has attempted a diffi- 
cult task—the presentation and co-ordination of what 
he conceives to be the most important records relating 
to the matter under discussion in these parts. Find- 
ing it impossible to give adequate biographies of many 
pioneer physicians he has chosen a few important men 
of whom he tells us quite enough to make us wish 
to consult his bibliography for more. Among such are 
Gaultier, named King’s physician to Canada in 1741, 
a scientist, botanist as well as doctor, who made valu- 
able contributions to the knowledge of Canadian 
biology and died of typhus contracted on duty; Sar- 
razin, surgeon-major of the troops and a member of 
the Superior Council; Louis Hébert, surgeon- 
apothecary at Port Royal who became the first farmer 
settler in Quebec; René Goupil, the first missionary 
physician to Canada who was martyred by the 
Mohawks; Timothée Rousell, who undoubtedly placed 
the famous ‘Chien D’Or’ on the facade of his house 
in Quebec; Macaulay, Widmer, Rolph, and Dunlop in 
Upper Canada. 

In the history of hospitals, medical schools, 
licensing bodies, and heaith activities of the Dominion 
and the Provinces some may think there is a disparity 
in relative values. The author is happiest in his refer- 
ences to early beginnings, where he has shown himself 
in the possession of ability to unearth sources of infor- 
mation which are not readily accessible. On the other 
hand, much of the recent history he includes is fully 
available. The amount of this latter which has been 
incorporated tends, by its bulk, to overshadow the 
wonderful early material he presents. Some recent 
auxiliary organizations, important though they may be, 
receive space which may appear out of relation in a 
work of history. 

Nevertheless the author deserves high praise for 
his undertaking and the success he has attained in 
achieving his object. The work is not especially for 
the medical profession. It is a record of achievement 
and progress in medicine, public health, hospital organ- 
ization, education and licensure which should appeal 
to a wide circle of readers. It is a work for the his- 
tory shelves of all libraries. It will interest all readers 
of Canadian history—political, social or scientific— 
both in Canada and abroad. _ J. H. Exuiort. 
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discussion about Canadian Literature. At 

least, I have the sanction of Stephen Leacock in 
The Canadian Mercury for returning to it. The ques- 
tion is this: ‘If we ever have enough Canadian Litera- 
ture to see it squarely, what do we want it to look like?” 
This reminds me of the yet older game of naming the 
baby, but there is a difference. It isn’t the name we 
are trying to determine. We have that. It is the look 
of the face. What sort of a face shall the baby have? 
Shall we make its nose turn up or down? Or rather, 
shall we make it turn East or South? 

That is the real question. Of course, we have 
really nothing to do with it, the baby is busy shaping 
its own nose, even as I write. But whether we shape 
it, or the baby shapes it, if it is a nose it will have to 
point somewhere and, as it happens or seems, it can 
only point in one of two ways. It must point either 
to England or the United States. The baby, people 
tell us, will have to choose. 

This is a living issue. The present years will 
either decide it or scotch it. Those who watch the 
signs carefully enough can easily distinguish in our 
literary life a British-American tug-of-war, less 
ostentatious than the political one which we all know 
so well—the venerable tug-of-war headed by Goldwin 
Smith on the one side and Lionel Curtis on the other— 
but not less real and—who knows?—possibly more 
important in the long run. Or at least more symp- 
tomatic. For the way the literature goes, that way 
the deeper spirit and instincts will go, and the country’s 
politics will trim its sails accordingly. 

It is all very complex and no one can expect to see 
it clearly from every side. But the fact remains that 
there are two British-American tugs-of-war going on, 
not one. Indeed there are probably many, but I am 
only concerned with two here. And the interesting 
thing is that they are really two, and not two aspects 
of one. The division of forces in the two contests 
is not the same. There are those who are British in 
the political tug-of-war and American in the literary, 
and vice versa. Some bristle with rage at the sight 
of an American Stars-and-Stripes on a Georgian Bay 
yacht, and at the very moment when they catch sight 
of the obnoxious flag they are probably sitting on the 
rocks reading Carl Sandburg and damning Tennyson 
in their hearts. Which is the deeper instinct—the 
hating Tennyson or the hating the Stars-and-Stripes? 
Similarly there are some who distrust Downing Street 
as they would a rattlesnake and wish their boy had 
never won that wretched Rhodes Scholarship which 


T HERE seems to be a revival just now of the old 
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was thrust upon him, and yet in their leisured moments 
cling to The Illustrated London News, Trollope, and 
‘Alice, where art thou?’ There are those who read 
The American Mercury and detest the English. And 
there are those who read the English and are bored by 
the American. And you can infer nothing from this 
as to their politics. 


The young Canadian writer or literary aspirant of 
today—and it is he whom I have to consider, he is, so 
to speak, the potential baby—is in all probability in 
reaction against the older Canadian literature—the 
singing, gently uplifting, stanzaic poetry and the softly 
romantic story with its false local colour. If he has 
the right stuff in him he will have no use for this old- 
fashioned habit. So far, so good. But in his healthy, 
youthful detestation of it he probably ascribes its de- 
fects to the English tradition with its sweet Victorian 
verse and its patent inability to see Canadian life stark 
and true. So that in washing his hands of Carman 
and Lampman and any older works of Canadian fiction 
he can remember, he imagines that he is somehow 
washing his hands of England, forgetting or not seeing 
that it is at best the England of yesterday he is reacting 
against and that England today is even further from 
those so-called ‘English’ traditions than he is himself, 
so far from them indeed as to have got past the stage 
of reacting against them any more. 


And this same young writer, if he is made of the 
right metal, will probably find himself in open hostility 
to all academic life. This is inevitable and even de- 
sirable, for in spite of Schools of Journalism and Short 
Courses on Story-Writing and Newdigate Prizes there 
can be no lasting reconciliation between the academic 
and the creative. But since the academic traditions of 
Canada are fundamentally English rather than 
American, the renegade undergraduate, in turning his 
back on his professors, must perforce consider, as be- 
fore, that he is turning his back on England, forgetting 
again that his English contemporaries, the budding 
young writers overseas, are turning their backs on the 
very same thing without calling it English at all, since 
it is to them academic pure and simple. 

Among his healthier positive instincts will be that 
excellent one in a young writer born into a new 
country, namely, the desire to avoid the effeminate and 
outworn, to be husky, to ‘smell’ Canadian. This is 
what Thomson and the Group of Seven did in paint 
with enviably characteristic and native results. Seeing 
this shining example before him he may well say to 
himself, ‘Why must I choose between East and South? 
Why not turn my baby nose to the North?” And now 
comes the curious phenomenon that while Thomson 
could go North and become the most Canadian thing 
yet, the odds are ten to one that the young author who 
heads north in search of Thomson’s qualities—his 





—. 


Canadian tang, his bluntness, his unsentimentality— 
will find himself writing in a way that is indistinguish- 
able from the American way, from Sandburg, for 
example, or Willa Cather in My Antonia. 

If on the other hand he stays in the city and 
envisages our communal life with its countless organ- 
izations (‘pubs, clubs, and zoos,’ as a friend of mine 
put it in the good old days, alas no more!) the odds 
are again ten to one that he will turn satirist and dare 
to be, if not a Daniel, a Mencken. The key to the 
situation is this, that we got ahead of the Americans in 
paint but they got ahead of us in writing, so that the 
young Canadian writer cannot follow the Canadian 
painter and get the same sort of result. 

The choice before him seems to be as follows. If 
he doesn’t know England at first-hand he will confuse 
Victorian England with contemporary and perhaps get 
on a false trail. If he knows contemporary England 
he can follow it if he chooses, but he will tread a lonely 
road, being in touch with nothing around him, neither 
with the manner of the Canadian past nor the soil 
of the Canadian present. If he tries to be whole- 
heartedly native and Canadian, he has to admit in the 
end that Canada is after all a part of North America 
and cannot belie its continent, and he will either lash 
it like Mencken or smother it with wet kisses like 
Sandburg. If finally he concedes this point so far as 
to be out-and-out American, he will probably end by 
going to the States and enjoying its better market. 

This is the dilemma of Canadian Literature today. 
Is there no way out of it? Must we choose between 
North, East, South, and West? Can’t we have them 
all? The painters were luckier. They had no need 
to learn foreign languages and to travel in order to 
study foreign traditions to their satisfaction, they could 
take a hint here from Japan and there from Sweden 
and be all the better for it. They could even avoid 
England and America at one and the same time and 
yet never be lonely, never feel, as perhaps some young 
Canadian writers are feeling just now, that they are 
working in a void or in a sealed vessel, with nothing 
around them but influences they must shun,—in a word, 
nothing to lean on. Why not ‘let them all come’? 
Was not the greatest age of English Literature, the 
Elizabethan, set in motion by a foreign spring, the 
Italian? And did it not prove triumphantly native in 
the end? There was no selecting here, everything was 
grist to the mill. English writers in those days did 
not—in the hope of becoming ‘native’—shut one eye 
when they had two to see with. 

This seems to be the only solution—not to be par- 
tisan at all, not to be anti-anything, but to take every- 
thing that comes and get the good of it. Indeed, if 


we scan those two overshadowing literatures, the Eng- 
lish and the American, a little more closely, we may 
find that our sharp distinction between them is some- 
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thing of a fiction. What is D. H. Lawrence, for 
example, but the finest modern exponent of Whitman’s 
manner and even of Whitman’s thought? Yet he was 
born in the English Midlands with the approval of 
Queen Victoria: Where is the dividing line between 
the verse of Hardy and that of Emily Dickinson or 
between George Moore and Cabell? What is there 
un-American about the fashion of The Dynasts or un- 
English about Edwin Robinson? 

Or, to take a yet more recent example, Benet in his 
Invocation to John Brown’s Body tells us that ‘the cat- 
bird pecked away the nightingale,’ which is exactly 
what he didn’t let it do, for in the main poem they 
sing grandly in unison. Here, where he is creating and 
not arguing, he accepts a hint from Hardy and Mase- 
field as heartily as from Masters, Sandburg, or Whit- 
man. And the result is a crowning success, more 
American in the end than if he had tried to put his 
Invocation into practice. This is a work which every- 
one is reading and will read again. If we cannot draw 
a political moral from it—and he tells us not to—let 
us make the most of its first cousin, the literary moral, 
and ‘fling wide the gates.’ 

INCONSTANT READER. 


WINNIPEG LETTER 


ITIES, like their’ citizens, bestow on them- 
C selves many virtues. Those they don’t de- 
serve are at least good ideals. Winnipeg’s 
special pride is its love of music, and in music, if in 
nothing else, Winnipeg believes in honouring its pro- 
phets at home—or in sending them away to be hon- 
ored by the world. At the last Spring Music 
Festival, Sarah Nelson, a child of ten, astonished 
the adjudicators and was hailed by them as a genius 
with the ’cello. Benjamin Dale heard her and 
agreed. Sarah’s two sisters, Anna, who is fourteen 
and plays the piano, and Ida, twelve, whose instru- 
ment is the violin, were warmly praised. Winni- 
peg became enthusiastic over the little trio. The 
father, a working man, who had given them their 
first lessons, yearned to send them to the Royal 
Academy, but he could not afford it. Something, 
said Winnipeg, must be done. The Women’s Mus- 
ical Club and the Men’s Musical Club arranged a 
benefit concert. The citizens responded. The 
little girls played their trios and solos; the father 
beamed and bowed; the coupons went about the 
city. The upshot was that in due time the Nelson 
family sailed for London, and Winnipeg was doubly 
delighted recently to hear that its protégées had 
begun their careers by taking scholarships at the 
Academy. 
Eva Clare, who was admired last year in Vienna 


and other European centres, was heard in recital 
by her own city early in January; Helen Williams, 
the young pianist, of whom much is being made, 
appeared, before returning east to her studies; and 
Kayla Mitzl, the young violinist, who has been in 
California, was given a good reception on her 
homecoming. 

Art marches on. In November, the late Hon. 
Theodore Burrows, the Lieutenant-Governor, formally 
opened the art gallery of the Society of Mani- 
toba Artists, and took out a life membership. 
The gallery opened with the fourth annual ex- 
hibition of the society, which is headed by Mr. 
Alec Musgrove. Prominent among those repre- 
sented on the walls were: Mr. Musgrove, W. J. 
Phillips, A.R.C.A., L. L. Fitzgerald, F. H. Brigden, 
S. Kenderdine, H. E. Bergman, H. V. Fanshaw and 
E. M. MacVicar. The society’s exhibition was fol- 
lowed by a showing of the work of such well known 
eastern painters as Lawren Harris, A. Y. Jackson, 
Homer Watson, Arthur Lismer, A. J. Casson and 
J. E. Sampson. Winnipeg did not whole-heartedly 
approve of Mr. Harris’s naked trees, stones, and 
clouds, probably because it is not as well acquainted 
with his idiom as is Toronto, but he had a few 
admirers. Much stock was taken of the progress 
of Johnston and Comfort, both of whom at one 
time worked here. The gallery is small but it 
helps admirably to fill a need and opens the way 
to a civic or a provincial gallery. Towards this 
ideal, James G. T. Cleghorn, a pioneer citizen, has 
offered his collection of twenty-five years, works 
of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Corot, Constable, 
Reynolds, and other masters. 

Speaking of art, James D. McGregor, the vet- 
eran livestock breeder of Brandon, has been hung 
in the Saddle and Sirloin Club of Chicago. This 
is the highest honour that can come to a breeder on 
the North American continent. The portrait was 
unveiled at the International Livestock Show. 
And speaking of distinguished men, Winnipeg has 
just said a regretful farewell to one of its leading 
citizens, Herbert Symington, K.C. Mr. Symington 
came west in 1905 as a young man looking for a 
job. Now he goes to Montreal at the summons of 
Big Business. In the intervening twenty-three 
years he became, as the Free Press said, ‘one of the 
first-ranking Canadians,’ known by lawyers and 
judges from one end of Canada to the other, a 
champion of the West. And he is an unsurpassed 
expert in blowing smoke-rings. Four hundred 
prominent citizens attended his farewell banquet. 
The Air Mail was inaugurated between Winnipeg 
and Regina, Saskatoon and Calgary and Edmonton, 
on December 10, with 50,000 letters. A man O. 
Henry would call a ‘rubberneck’ came 150 miles to 
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see the start and was five minutes late. Or that 
may have been only his excuse to his wife for for- 
getting to post her letter. 

The Community Players opened their season 
ambitiously with Pirandello’s Henry IV; relaxed in 
The Importance of Being Earnest, and gave themselves 
to sentiment and poetry in Sierra’s The Cradle Song. 
The first was thoughtfully worked out and beautifully 
staged, probably the biggest thing ever attempted in 
the Winnipeg Little Theatre. Mr. Flower of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon said he thought that Shakespeare could 
hold his own with Pirandello in the matter of Henry 
IV, but that was before the curtain went up and he 
saw which Henry IV it was. The production was a 
serious and sincere piece of work and will be talked 
about for a long time to come. Edith Sinclair, who 
was the producer, took a different mood in The Cradle 
Song. There was much enthusiasm over Lady 


Tupper’s bright and dashing interpretation of the 
Wilde comedy. During the Christmas season, Ellen 
Code staged a children’s play, The Land of Far Away, 
by Harry Green of Winnipeg, author of The Death of 
Pierrot and Forerunners. The play, a delightful, 
whimsical thing, was previously successful in Ottawa. 

To keep us pure, the Ku Klux Klan put a foot 
into Winnipeg. But the romance is gone out of 
the thing. The Kling, or whatever he is called, 
wouldn’t authorize sheets and there’s no fun 
belonging to the Klan if you can’t dress up. The 
response was therefore scant and the Kleader went 
up to The Pas. But they have romance of their own 
up there. No letter is complete without weather. 
The Old-Timers were becoming discouraged, but at 
last, with a heartening slump below zero, the 


winter pulled together and is now its old self again. 
Ropert Ayre. 


THE WATER CARRIER 
By J. K. ROBERTSON 


youacent. ‘Tell him to bring us a load of water 

as soon as he can.’ It was by no means the 
promised reward which made Johnny respond with 
alacrity, ‘All right, mother, I’ll go right away.’ For 
Johnny and Peter were old friends and at eight years 
of age a ride on a carter’s sleigh is worth more than 
the price of a sugar stick. At least it was a generation 
ago, in those days when prime sirloin beef sold at 
twelve and a half cents a pound, and a Dominion in- 
come tax was a dream of the future. 

Those good old days, supposed to be gone forever, 
were not without their drawbacks. Duchessville, in 
common with most other small towns, had neither 
‘lights’ nos a water system. Now a good coal-oil lamp, 
with a properly trimmed wick, is not to be despised. 
It is undoubtedly easier on the eyes than the 25-cycle 
hydro-electric light which flickers in the eyes of 
Torontonians, and the labor expended by the good 
housewife of the nineties in cleaning and filling oil 
lamps was by no means without its reward. But the 
lack of a water system will find few advocates. It is 
true that long before the days of bobbed hair, on hair- 
washing days a barrel of soft rain water was much to 
be preferred to any water that ever came out of a tap. 
The corner pump, too, gave good service when the 
kettle had to be filled—although on occasions it was 
known to go ‘dry’—but when it came to a supply of 
water for washing clothes and dishes, for baths and 
Johnny’s hands, both the barrel and the pump were 
insufficient. In summer it did not always rain at the 
right time, and in winter, it was snow, not rain, which 


‘J OHNNY, run and find Peter Doran and I’ll give 


fell in Duchessville. It is, of course, a well-known 
fact that snow can be changed into water, and in that 
town more than one inhabitant resorted to that method 
of reducing the number of daily trips to the well. But 
if you have ever obtained even a pailful of water by 
that process, you will have no difficulty in realizing 
the decided disadvantages of living in a place without 
a water system. 

In the nineties, then, Duchessville had its water 
problem, and Peter Doran was the man who helped in 
its solution. He was a town carter who made ‘water’ 
his specialty. For fifteen cents he would deliver to 
any part of the town two barrels of river water, guar- 
anteed to be clean and soft. In the droughts of mid- 
summer and throughout the winter, it is not surprising 
that the services of such a public benefactor were in 
great demand. 

There were few small boys in Duchessville who did 
not know Peter. As it was only the odd house which 
had a telephone, messages, as a rule, had to be deliv- 
ered, and young legs were frequently pressed into 
service. At seven, when I first made his acquaintance, 
looking for Peter Doran was one of the joys of life. 
Success in finding him brought a double reward, a 
cent from mother, with all the resulting possibilities 
arising from a visit to Mammy Grondin’s candy shop, 
and a ride to the river with Peter. It was not that 
sleigh or wagon rides were such rare occurrences for 
the small boys of our town—indeed, ‘hanging on’ 
sleighs was a popular winter pastime—it was just the 
fun of going with Peter. Every urchin was his friend 
and few there were who had not ridden in state beside 
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him, with a couple of old potato bags to soften the 
seat. He knew us all by name and was as much inter- 
ested in a snow~-ball fight as in a mayoralty election. 
It was little wonder we all loved him. And when we 
reached the river, we loved to watch the process. of 
filling the barrels. In summer, Peter, and Jane, his 
old mare, drove into the little river; in winter, it was 
necessary to chop a hole in the ice. Whatever the 
season, the barrels were filled with the aid of a huge 
dipper, the bowl of which, as big as an ordinary ten 
quart pail, was fastened to a long wooden handle. 
With such a contrivance, the water was laboriously 
ladled from the river to the barrel, while Peter’s youth- 
ful companion stood on the bank, superintending oper- 
ations. : 


How many years Peter thus supplied surplus water 
to his fellow-citizens, I do not know. I saw him last 
in 1901 when, after a freshman year at Varsity, vaca- 


tion brought me back to the old home town. At that 
time the streets of Duchessville looked as if they had 
recently been the path of a severe earthquake. Piles 
of earth alternating with piles of rock made traffic in 
some places impossible. ‘The explanation was obvious. 
Duchessville was installing a water system. On my 
first tour of investigation, I encountered Peter Doran. 
To my surprise, although he saw the doom of his 
water business, he took it all philosophically. Indeed, 
he rather prided himself on the fact that years before 
he had prophesied that, before he was laid away, water 
would be flowing in every house in Duchessville. This 
prophecy was coming true and that gave him much 
satisfaction. 

Before we separated, I arranged with him to bring 
my luggage from the depot, jokingly asking him if the 
price for baggage transfer was still the same. ‘Yes,’ 
said he, ‘Fifteen cents apiece, but gentlemen give me a 
quarter.’ 


TWO MEN--SACCO AND VANZETTI 
By J. F. WHITE 


If it had not been for these thing, I might have live 
out my life talking at street corners to scorning men. 
I might have die, unmarked, unknown, a failure. Now 
we are not a failure. This is our career and our 
triumph. Never in our full life could we hope to do 
such work for tolerance, for justice, for man’s under- 
standing of man as now we do by accident. Our 
words—our lives—our pains—nothing! The taking of 
our lives—lives of a good shoe-maker and a poor fish- 
peddler—all! That last moment belongs to us—that 
agony 1s our triumph. 

Statement by Vanzetti. 


Vanzetti on an August night in 1927, Governor 

Fuller said ‘Thank God, it is all over’; and it is 
certain that whether expressed or not, this represented 
the attitude of a multitude of those hard-headed, prac- 
tical people who have done well for themselves by 
making the best of things as they are, and who have 
no patience with the subversive theories of dreamers 
and minor prophets. Here is the old savage belief 
that goes back to the beginnings of history, that prin- 
ciples which are not acceptable and comfortable to 
those who have influence and power can be destroyed 
by force, that theories can be jailed and electrocuted, 
and that ideas can be clubbed to death by the police. 
For, although this shoe-maker and this fish-peddler 
were tried and convicted as criminals, there is more 
than enough cause for the suspicion that the real 
reason for their execution was that the theories which 
they believed and preached were obnoxious to the 
tuling class in the State of Massachusetts. If this 


I is reported that after the execution of Sacco and 


seems too arbitrary a statement, it may be expressed in 
another form. It is inconceivable that two white 
American citizens of good families, holding orthodox 
political and religious views, could have been convicted 
and executed on the same evidence which sent Sacco 
and Vanzetti to the electric chair. In any event it is 
certain that this case is not ‘all over,’ and the recent 
publication of two books* on the subject is evidence 
that the world does not mean to easily forget the lives 
and deaths of these men. 

To those who believe in the reality of the class 
struggle, this case is the perfect illustration of their 
theory. This is why the Communists, who completely 
disagree with nearly all the tenets of the Anarchists, 
have canonized these two men as saints of the working- 
class movement. Here, they say, is the class struggle 
in its simplest form. This is the aspect of the case 
which is emphasized in Boston. Upton Sinclair has, 
at times, been accused of over-emphasis and exagger- 
ation, and it is perhaps true that in some of his books 
he has exceeded the license which is commonly allowed 
to publicists and reformers. But if some of his shots 
go wide of the mark, he is usually firing on the right 
target, and he may be forgiven for his occasional tilts 
at windmills, because in most of his fights he is en- 
gaging very real giants. 

In this case “The Great Novelist who makes up 


*Boston, by Upton Sinclair (A. & C. Boni-Irwin & Gor- 
don; two vols.; pp. 755; $5.00). 

Tue Lerrers or Sacco AND VANzETT1, edited by Marion 
D. Frankfurter & Gardner Jackson (Viking Press-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. xi, 414; $2.50). 
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history’ had been so lavish in his provision of high 
light and shadow that no imaginative over-writing 
could be used to heighten the effect. Mr. Sinclair has 
put his story in the form of fiction, although when 
dealing with the trials and the prison experiences of 
Sacco and Vanzetti he has simply reported events as 
they took place. Treating recent history in this way 
has some advantages; it is possible to create a certain 
atmospheric background for the tragedy which could 
hardly be produced in any other way. It has also the 
obvious defect that the reader can never be quite sure 
where fact ends and romance begins. On the whole 
he has produced a very sincere and feeling study, and 
one which, if not photographically accurate in every 
detail, is in its larger outline convincing and manifestly 
veracious. 

This event may be viewed from many aspects. 
Those who are interested mainly in the strictly legal 
side of the case will read Frankfurter’s work, The 
Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, or the entire documenta- 
tion which has been published in six volumes under 
the title of The Sacco-Vanzetti Case. But for one 
reader who studies the technical intricacies of the trial 
in this way probably there will be many thousands who 
will read the story of these two Italians in Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel. Following Oil, Boston will assure for 
its author an important and permanent place in Eng- 
lish literature. 

The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti is sponsored by 
an international committee which contains the names 
of some of the best known liberal writers of today, 
beginning with Croce and John Dewey and ending 
with H. G. Wells and Stefan Zweig. Neither Sacco 
nor Vanzetti knew much English at the time of their 
arrest, but during the seven years of their confinement 
they gave much of their time to a study of this 
language, and Vanzetti particularly devoted all his 
spare time to reading and correspondence. For such 
men as these, to whom freedom was the central fact 
of their religion, imprisonment was a black oppression 
which was worse than death, and from this irksome 
bondage Vanzetti turned to intellectual interests ‘which 
for hours has made me forget myself, the cell, and 
the others sorrowy things.’ The later letters of Van- 
zetti, as he came to acquire some facility of expression 
in a new language, are very fine and moving. There 
is a simplicity, a depth of feeling, and a fearlessness 
in this writing which places it above criticism or com- 
mendation. It is not possible to offer sympathy to 
such a man, there is nothing we can give but respect. 
During all the years in which the defence committee 
were fighting for a new trial, with appeals to the State 
Supreme Court, to the Governor, and to the Federal 
Courts, Vanzetti had no belief that their lives could 
be saved. He believed that “The laws are the codified 
will of the dominating classes’ and he was convinced 
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that the dominating classes were determined to execute 
Sacco and himself to teach the ‘Reds’ a lesson. ‘It is 
good for them if they succeed to loosen me, splitted 
and crushed in flesh and in spirit—a shadow of a man, 
a human rag—and still better to them if they will turn 
me out well nailed amongst six cheap planks.’ ‘To the 
last both men retained great composure and courage 
and it is reported that just before he died Vanzetti’s 
last words were ‘I wish to forgive some people for 
what they are now doing to me.’ 


THE 20th CENTURY 


Not unto us, O Lord, the praise 
For what is wrought by sea or coast, 
Through babel shouts and words that boast 
Of conquest, comes the master phrase— 
‘Not unto us.’ 


Along the wires the currents fret 
Or fly where there is none to guide: 
The railway climbs the Great Divide, 
And liners sail secure—but yet 
‘Not unto us.’ 


Factory, office, mine and mill— 
The shuttles shift, the threads remain: 
The garments still is Love and Pain 
When woven. Therefore, say we still, 
‘Not unto us.’ 


From confident material ways, 
From civilized complacent word, 
From this our age, O save us, Lord, 
And give not unto us the praise— 


‘Not unto us.’ 
E. A. HaveLock. 


SAGUENAY 


Cliffs that stand up for ever: 
Stone portals set for aye, 
Hold in their grasp a river— 

The Saguenay. 


They do not sleep nor waken, 
Their speech cannot be heard, 

Their islands are not shaken 
Nor waters stirred. 


Unfaltering, untiring, 
These only keep their state, 
Nor song nor praise requiring, 
Which stand and wait. 


E. A. Havelock. 
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One of a motley multitude, 

In a great hall of noble height, 
With wreaths and angel forms bedight, 
Upon a Yule-time festal night ; 

And there I saw approaching me 
One garbed in high authority— 
And he 

Put in my hands a harp of gold 
And bid me play it loud and bold. 


| DREAMED a dream—methought I stood, 


A curious harp it was, all graven 

With Celtic-woven gull and raven, 

And trilliums twined with piny cones, 
And set with flame of molten stones ; 

Five strings it had and one could read 
Their names in chased and glittering brede, 
First Literature, then Architecture, 
Passing to Music, Painting, Sculpture, 
(Pardon the rhymes, it’s hard to make 
Dream-music come, when wide awake). 


I stood beside the festal board. 
Like a rapt minstrel of the Lord 

I swept the strings a mighty chord; 
I struck them all for I did seem 
Bolder than nature in my dream. 


And so with cosmic pulsing heart 

I sang The Writer's Art. 

I sang the glory of the word, 

Since first the rapt creation heard 

It sweep across the brooding deep 
And into light did leap. 

I sang with universal reach 

The glories of the spirit’s speech. 

I sang of David and the rest 

From Homer up to Edgar Guest; 
And then I touched with easy hand 
The burden of our land— 

The spread of prairie, and the bush, 
The lift of mountains, and the rush 
Of waters, and the singing stars 
Beyond the wheeled aurora bars— 
And all of these to tip the pen 
Held by our writing men. 


And then I heard behind the stage 

The voice of one in Cockney rage, 

‘I wish ’e’d close ’is bloomin’ trap’ 
~ And my first string went snap. 


HARK THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
By J. E. H. MacDONALD 


Four I had left, and through the four 
I bid my soul her rapture pour 
Singing The Building Art. 

I sang of brick and grey cement, 
Of aggregates and sand content, 
And mortar, part for part. 

I sang the rending of the rock 

In Athens and in Rome, 

I sang the squaring of the block, 
The rounding of the dome. 

The pinnacle in dizzy air, 

The cellar in the slime 

Were vocal in my lyric prayer 
And ringing in my rhyme; 

And not a common brick was made 
In Haughty Babylon 

But was for our foundation laid 
To lift us higher on, 

That we might build a city tall 
Beside Ontario’s shore 

With golden street and shining wall 
And seek for heaven no more. 


And then I heard the voice again. 

‘It’s no use standing for this bunk,’ 
And through my soul there shot a pain. 
Another string went plunk. 


The motley crowd was silent all, 

I saw their souls alight, 

I struck them like the winds in fall 
With Music’s kindling might. 

I sang of song, and Jubilee 

Rose in each fervid breast, 

They tossed like waves in sunset light 
Along the flaming west. 

I built them symphonies of cloud 
Across the golden plains, 

Sonatas of the winter shroud 

And March’s flying trains, 

I set the mountains bar by bar 

In music vast and grand, 

And each seraphic morning star 
Sang to my waving hand. 


And then that Cockney accent yapped; 
‘Tell Percy I’ve gone ’ome.’ 

And once again the magic snapped 

And vanished with the foam. 


Again I took the dwindling lyre 
And struck The Painting String. 
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I sang of autumn woods afire 
And broken drifts of spring. 

IT sung 

The azure snows of winter, hung 
Where birch and cedar cling, 

I sang apocalyptic days 

Of equinox, by hill and floods, 

I sang the ruddy gods that lead 
The painter to the woods, 

I sang the lifting of the peak, 
The spreading of the plain, 

The wash of breakers, and the moon 
Above the harvest grain, 

The rapid, and the quick canoe, 
The lilies and the moose, 

The totem and the pointer blue, 
The thresher and caboose. 

I sang the gaudy lumberjack 
Upon the leaping logs, 

The saddle and the swinging pack, 
The runner and the dogs. 


And then that accent cut across, 
‘I don’t know that I care to eat 
Bologna with much apple sauce.’ 


But still the twanging string was sound, 
I struck it with the last, 

A rushing wind of melody 

Like monsoons on the mast. 

I sang the Sculptor pressing soul 
Into the silent clay, 

And standing high heroic deeds 
In an eternal day, 

The spirit touching broken rock 
And shaping common clod 

To pattern of Divinity 

And body of the God. 

I sang of ankle, shin, and spine, 
Of torso, breast, and thigh, 

And all of lineage divine 

Beneath the earthly sky. 

I sang of temples yet to stand 
Above the cities of our land, 

And many a burning soul to know 
The skill of Michel Angelo. 


And here a voice, 

A cultured voice behind a flat, 
Said, ‘I must make a note of that.’ 
And the next string went scat. 


But still I played my single string 
Like Hope with bending head. 


I looked and saw the reverent throng 
Before my song had spread. 

I heard a carol singing faintly 

Like a door in heaven ajar 

And a sadness rare and saintly 
Trilling from a star. 

‘In Dulce Jubilo’ 

The cherub trumpets blow 

And ‘Like a rose new blooming in the snow.’ 
Then I saw the fervent throng 
Working to that mighty song 

The sons of Heaven chanted long ago. 


In a blue silence then I played 
And saw beyond its shade 

The passion of my broken strings 
Transfigure all they made. 

The city grew above their toil 
And earth became a blessed soil. 
They wrote, they built, they played, they carved, 
Like Gods who long had starved. 
None knew uncertainty of quest 
And all believed the rest. 

Either in law or body strife 
None sought another’s life, 

All taking at the simple word 

The Herald Angels they had heard, 
Each blending with his human line 
The harmony divine, 

Taking with faithful eye, 

Earth, air, and rain, and sky, 

The immanence of holy things 
Upon the muddy street, 

The glancing of celestial kings 

In common folk we meet, 

The beating of archangel wings 
Beside our trudging feet. 


And then 

I heard the milkman’s clattering team, 
I saw the Hydro’s waning beam— 
But knew that all was not a dream. 


QUERY 
Should I who kill to stuff my body, 
Who kill to hide my hide in shoddy, 
Who kill in hope of finding out 
What killing’s really all about, 
Who kill for sport, who kill to kill, 
Should I object (I know I will) 
When Death with utter scorn for season 
Kills me for . . . . well, what is the reason? 


Ropert Fincu. 
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J. E. H. MACDONALD 


A Caricature 


By ArtHur LISMER 
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THE BEATIFICATION OF THE BLESSED JAMES 
By S. H. HOOKE 
‘You'll be damned if you don’t, said Arthur 


At his golden desk at Heaven’s gate, 
And idly scanned each application 
Of the candidates for beatification. 
As his eyes ran down the list of names, 
It fell on a certain MacDonald, James— 
Profession—artist, 
In his tartest 
Accents, St. Peter swore— 
‘By cock! I’ve seen that name before, 
Just let me see, 
Here’s James the son of Zebedee, 
James the Less, and the Spanish feller, 
The James who sails from Compostella, 
James the Just, and a couple of others, 
William and Henry, the Yankee brothers; 
Blast my lights and liver!’ said he, 
‘We’ve too many Jameses here already. 
Hey there, Gabriel!’ cried the saint, 
‘Is there any proof the feller can paint? 
A Judgment, I mean, or a Resurrection, 
The sort of stuff that will bear inspection?’ 
‘Paint?’ said Gabriel, ‘be yourself, 
It’s time they laid you away on the shelf; 
I guess you’re the only person in Heaven 
Who hasn’t heard of the School of Seven.’ 
St. Peter, he dipped his pen in the ink, 
And scratched his head, then, ‘Strike me pink!’ 
Said he, ‘I’ve heard of the Pleiades, 
The seven that shine on Northern Seas, 
And the seven torches around the throne, 
And the seven seals, but I’m free to own 
I never heard of these guys before.’ 
He hitched up his pants, and again he swore, 
‘Shiver my timbers! Why should I 
O.K. another artist guy 
Whose moniker’s James? Just tell me that!’ 
‘Damned if I will,’ said he, ‘that’s flat.’ 
(pause) 
Suddenly, crack! went the seven seals, 
And boom! roared seven thunder peals, 
And the seven torches flared and guttered, 
As seven voices solemnly uttered 
A dark and dreadful imprecation 
On the man who refused beatification 
To any one of the School of Seven,— 
Amid the awful silence of Heaven— 
‘You'll be damned if you don't, 
Harris, 
And Barker Fairley replied, ‘Amen! 
‘You'll de damned if you don’t! said Alec Jackson 
And Augustus Bridle replied, ‘Amen! 


S T. PETER sat in drowsy state 


said Lawren 


‘Lismer, 

And Professor Robins replied, ‘Amen!’ 
Before the incantation was ended 
A panic fear on the saint descended, 
His scanty hair stood up on end, 
And his knees began to totter and bend, 
He seized the book, 
And with fingers that shook 
Hurriedly wrote his ratification 
Of the blessed James’s beatification, 
And as he dropped the golden pen, 
Gabriel answered ‘Amen! Amen!’ 
This is the way the beatification 
Of James took place by acclamation; 
And if you don’t believe my simple tale—O 
See Arthur Lismer’s picture of the halo. 











CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


GRAIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATION IN WESTERN 
Canapa, by Harold §. Patton, Ph.D. (Harvard 
Economic Studies; Vol. 32; 1928; pp. 471). 


NE reads occasionally a book in one’s own field 

which compels the exclamation, ‘Oh, that I had 
written it.’ Such a book is this. At the Toronto 
meeting of the British Association in 1924 I defended 
the newly formed wheat pools against the slashing 
attack of my friend, Professor J. E. Boyle, an expert 
in the intricacies and price records of the Chicago 
grain trade, who warned us that they would split and 
founder as those in America already threatened to do, 
and also against the pained surprise of British 
economists, who took it ill that amateurs in the ‘corn 
trade,’ mere farmers forsooth, should interfere with 
the verdict of Liverpool. But in the brief space of 
five years the improbable has come to pass. ‘The wheat 
pools are solidly established and have inspired similar 
organization in other commodities, notably in coarse 
grains and livestock, and in other lands, for example 
in the State of Victoria (Australia). They have suc- 
cessfully invited the grain importers of Europe to 
accommodate themselves to the Pool’s method of direct 
marketing and have established friendly contacts with 
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TO BUY 


“Some books are to be read only in public libraries; others to be borrowed from friends and kept several 
months; and some few to be bought, and to be read and reread with diligence and attention.” 


By Jo Van Ammers Kuller THE REBEL GENERATION - $2.00 


Five generations of the Cornvelt family move through this story of effort and unrest. 
The children of the first Louis Cornvelt obey him, though he compels Katie to marry a man 
repulsive to her, and thwarts the desires of David, Sally and his orphaned niece Lysbeth 
Slyvain. Lysbeth runs away, and it is with her encouragement thirty years later that Sally’s 
children set up a dressmaking establishment after their father’s death, and that Lisa, Katie’s 
daughter, insists on becoming a doctor. Each generation rebels against the last till Doctor 
Lisa, coming home, an old woman, finds her nephew and niece and their grown children still 
restless and unhappy amid the wild freedom of to-day. So convincing are all these pitiful, 
struggling, futile men and women that one wonders if the solution is really a solution at all 
or merely a restatement of the problem. 


By Henri Barbusse’ - THUS AND THUS - - $2.00 


DEDICATION 
DEO IGNOTO 





«|. . Invention plays no part in these stories. . . . Sometimes I have given the crude 
facts quite plainly; in other cases I have discreetly covered over details with a thin veil of 
fiction. . . My hope is that these casual jottings, picked up here and there in our appalling 


present day civilization may accustom a few readers to the strangeness of truth, and open the eyes 
of a public opinion lulled by childish legends to the true picture of our XXth Century—a century 
that may be described as the Age of Gold, of Steel, or of the Jazz Band, but above all, as the 
Age of Blood! 

oe I trust that they will kindle some spark of angry hatred against those who are answer- 
able (their truly proper names, if one may so speak, are familiar enough) ; and above all, against 
the régime which deliberately grinds men underfoot and gives rise to so many horrors in the sight 
of heaven. . . These are episodes in the world-wide struggle between the tortured and the 
torturers. . . Whole-heartedly we loathe the concessions of those who trade in optimism. , 
Soon or late, man’s destiny upon earth must find its own adjustments, and at last we shall hear 
the sound, as yet unheard, of marching feet that we sent on their way.” 

Only the hope, the dream of the marching feet, could carry Barbusse through his 
recital of grief and terror. Baldly, quietly, in the little, comfortable words of everyday, he 
passes on to his readers twenty-five terse narratives of brutality and horror. Meaningless 
cruelty and thoughtless injustice stalk across the fields of a land at war; filth and torture 
make of the prisons a nightmare that turns the reader’s heart cold and sets his brain reel- 
ing; and what does peace bring but the torment and slaughter of the innocent for “the 
safety of the state” and “the security of vested interests ?” 

This is not a beautiful book; it is not a pleasant book; it could scarcely even be called 
an interesting book, but you should take it down from your shelves, often and as a duty, 
that its compelling force may remind you of the ugly truth. 


By Norman Angell —- THE. MONEY GAME : $4.00 


A book, a game, entertainment for many evenings; and all under one cover! This 
book is designed to teach certain central truths in economics, particularly those touching 
the nature of money, credit and banking. The book contains an amusing tale of a_ ship- 
wrecked sailor and the financial arrangements to which this most modern of Robinson 
Crusoes introduced the wondering savages whose acquaintance he made. Five to ten people 
can take part in the game, which requires no special knowledge either of games or of 
economics, and is at the same time fascinating to the expert in the subject. Full directions 
for playing are included and the equivalent of three packs of cards. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


ALDINE HOUSE, 224 BLOOR ST W., TORONTO 5 
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the Co-operative Wholesale Societies of England and 
Scotland. Representatives of the latter have been in 
the West this year, inoculating themselves with the 
pool idea; and the S.C.W.S., having retired from 
farming in Saskatchewan, on which it lost heavily, is 
considering the transference of its elevators, which 
were not unprofitable, to the producers’ organizations. 
The Pool still has its problems—the much to be de- 
sired reconciliation with the United Grain Growers 
chief of all; but the bankers, the general press, and 
the thoughtful public are solidly behind it, and perhaps 
it was never so strong as at this moment when with 
a huge crop it is not the party with large unsold stocks 
of last year’s difficult crop. 

Dr. Patton rightly gives his book the broad title of 
Grain Growers’ Co-operation. He divides his able 
study into three parts, showing how the later stages 
grew out of that which went before. Part I, 1900- 
1910, is the struggle for free marketing—access to the 
loading platform, equal car rights, admission to the 
trading privileges of the Grain Exchange. The 
struggle brought legislation, which, starting from the 
Manitoba Grain Act of 1900, became fully federal in 
the Canada Grain Act of 1912, constituting thereby 
‘the most thoroughgoing system of national grain trade 
regulation to be found in any country.’ Part II, 1911- 
1923, is a history of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator Companies. The Grain Growers Grain 
Company of 1906, weathering expulsion from the 
Exchange and gaining steadily, with the help of its 
organ, The Guide, in trade and prestige, leased in 1912 
the unsuccessful elevators of the Government of Mani- 
toba and added others of its own. Saskatchewan 
avoided Manitoba’s mistakes, and devised in 1911 a 
co-operative company which the farmers, organized 
in locals, owned and operated, while the Government 
acted as lender and guarantor. Alberta in 1913 fol- 
lowed its neighbour’s lead, merging later with the 
Grain Growers, who had ‘stood more or less in the 
relation of business guardian to the new-born farmers’ 
company,’ to form the United Grain Growers (U.G.G.) 
of 1916. Meanwhile the Grain Growers and the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative were entering the terminal 
business. Thus before the era of pools the farmers 
of the West had advanced far along the path of mar- 
keting integration. 

Part III. The Movement for collective marketing 
1919-1927 is the artistic climax of the book. It is not 
called the Pool Movement because the Wheat Board 
movement of 1919-1923, and its precursor, the Board 
of Grain Supervisors of 1917-18, belong also to this 
part, furnishing a drama within a drama. The 
Dominion Wheat Board marketed the 1919 crop with 
such unexpected success that, when after its disestab- 
lishment prices fell, the growers demanded its renewal. 


This was the year (1921) in which I came to Canada 
and I recall with a smile that my chief, the late Pro- 
fessor James Mavor, filed the papers relating to the 
agitation under “Townleyism’! WHappily, though the 
provincial governments were willing to act when the 
Dominion declared it beyond its powers, no mutually 
accepted scheme was found; instead came the five- 
year contract pool, ‘put across,’ if I may say the truth 
in two words, by Mr. Aaron Sapiro and inaugurated 
in October, 1923, by the militant province at the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. ‘At the outset many farmers 
were not favourably disposed towards the Board’ (i.e., 
the Wheat Board of 1919-1920). I have heard the 
Dominion Premier of that time say that but for the 
war powers possessed by the Dominion Government, 
the Board could never have been brought into being. 
The farmers resented the method of instalment pay- 
ments by participation certificates, the very device 
which has proved so valuable to the pools. 

After fifteen years of cumulative success the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative was absorbed by the Sas- 
katchewan Pool. In 1926 original shareholders found 
themselves with an equity of $155 per share, on which 
they had only paid $7.50. Speculators tried to buy 
the shares from members below their true value, but 
the Government stepped in and assured that ‘the 
capitalized financial results of this government-aided, 
but by no means government-dependent enterprise, 
should accrue to the Saskatchewan farmers whose 
participation had built it up.’ The author compares 
the financial record of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
and the U.G.G. and finds the former more favourable, 
but there is not much to this. For, though the U.G.G. 
dropped money on some of its ventures into co-opera- 
tive supply, e.g., machinery and saw milling, the far- 
mers of Saskatchewan did relatively worse in the 
Trading Department operated by the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association. It would have been well 
if that department had been absorbed either by the 
U.G.G. or the Saskatchewan Co-operative, as at one 
time seemed possible. 

The section on Operating Results of the Wheat 
Pools is a model of terseness. The author explodes 
the claim of the grain trade that non-pool farmers have 
received more. The trade uses an average which neg- 
lects the all-important fact that 70 per cent. of the 
crop is shipped during the three fall months of low 
prices. When this is allowed for, ‘the average price 
actually received by non-pool growers—especially 
those selling on street—was appreciably less.’ Finally, 
what of Pool costs? Its basic price, which in 1926, 
e.g., was $1.42 Fort William, is the price realized after 
allowing for the selling costs of the Central Sales 
Agency—in 1926 one-fifth of 1 cent per bushel. The 
provincial pools make two deductions, one for elevator 
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THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN 
b 


y 
MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Seventy-five thousand people have 
discovered the beauty, wholesomeness, 
and charm of this idyll of love and 


youth, 
$2.50 
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THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA 
by 
ARNOLD ZWEIG 
Eighty-five thousand people have felt 
the tenseness and power of this touch- 
ing, intensely interesting, and signifi- 
cant super-novel. 


$2.50 


95,000 


BAMBI 
by 
FELIX SALTEN 


Ninety-five thousand people have 
enjoyed this woodland idyll of willowy 
fawns and antlered stags. 


$2.50 





“A first novel of extraordinary 
merit”—that is the high praise that 
John o’ London’s Weekly ‘has bestowed 


GOLD DUST 


by 
EDWARD HOLSTIUS 


It is a tale of the eternal triangle 
seen from a somewhat unusual point 
of view. From the moment when 
Geoffrey Trafford stepped into an un- 
known lady’s automobile until its start- 
ling but happy ending, the story moves 
forward with a dash and _ brilliance 
which well merit the high praise be- 
stowed on it by the English critics. 


$2.00 





“The Wittiest Man in Europe” 
HEINE: THE STRANGE GUEST 
by 
HENRY BAERLEIN 


is the study of the curious temperament 
of a poet whose impish wit delighted 
all Europe—except the German censor- 
ship, even as his poetry has delighted 


thousands. 
$3.75 


“A little classic of Country Life”. 


MEMOIRS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN 
by 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


is more than a mere series of auto- 
biographical sketches of the cricket and 
hunting fields. It. is a penetrating 
study, marked by very vivid perception 
and good humoured irony, of a young 
man who was brought up in the com- 
fortable seclusion of English country 
life before the war, and was fated to 
see that life disappear irrevocably, and 
to discover that his own purpose in life 
had gone with it. As he relates his 
story in the pleasantest of good prose, 
simple, cool, and telling, there emerges 
a most delightful picture of England, 
the English squirearchy, and English 
country life—by no means of its sport- 
ing side only—before they were all 
changed by the events of 1914-18. 
“This rarely beautiful masterpiece, 
this little classic of country life will 
undoubtedly gain for its author in the 
minds of coming generations the posi- 
tion that has hitherto been held by 


Surtees”. 
$2.00 





AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


By the time this issue is off the press 
we shall have published two highly in- 
teresting books, one dealing with the 
world of International Politics, the 
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GEORGE SELDES 


gives the truth behind the news from 1918 to 1928—the 
startling truth that the Censor suppressed or the 
publish. News scoops! Exclusive 
beats! Stop-press stories! From Moscow to Rome 


Editor dared not 


... from Mexico to China... . 


$4.00 
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Can dreams come true? 


THE SHUTTLES OF ETERNITY 
b 


y 
NETTA SYRETT 


Lavinia Leslie, engaged to a charm- 
ing, wealthy, but flippant, young man, 
breaks off the engagement on the eve 
of her marriage because in a dream she 
sees herself blissfully wedded to 
another and less frivolous man. Five 
years later she becomes engaged to one 
whom she has reason to think is her 
dream man. But—can dreams come 
true? It is an interesting speculation 
and gives considerable value to a most 
charming, unusual yet never fantastic 
story. The Hebridean grandmother is 
a very striking character and her en- 
vironment on the island of Cuchillin is 
most exquisitely rendered. 


$2.00 





Poland the Storm Centre of Europe 


THE. RE-BIRTH OF POLAND 


by 
DR. W. R. KOROSTOWETZ 


A description of “Post-War” con- 
ditions is one of the most interesting 
European States by a writer who has 
had exceptional facilities for studying 
men and events. 


$3.75 





IN THE REIGN OF ROTHSTEIN 


y 
DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 
tells the inside story of million-dollar bond robberies, 
bucket shops, pool rooms, bootlegging, narcotic vending, 
gambling, “fixed” baseball games, etc., all centring around 
Arnold Rothstein, master crook, who was murdered re- 
cently and left an estate computed in millions. 


$2.50 


IRWIN & GORDON, Limited 
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and commercial reserves, which are credited to indi- 
divual growers and carry interest at 6 per cent, and 
one for pool operating costs. The latter varies some- 
what for the three provinces. In Saskatchewan for 
1926 they amounted to 1.44 cents per bushel, which 
was more than covered by the patronage dividend of 
1.75 cents per bushel, returned on elevator earnings. 
Thus from the farmer’s point of view the pool costs 
him less than nothing. He is ‘growing himself,’ as it 
were, into the ownership of a huge business, the 
greatest single enterprise of the West, and while doing 
so he is receiving welcome tributaries of interest in 
addition to the regular payments on his wheat. Thus 
the Pool is the counterpart of the great consumers’ 
movement of Britain. The strength of both lies in 
their integrated structure and the fullness of their 
democracy. In the Pool, because it is a producers’ 
organization, the compulsory contract is_ highly 
important. 

Dr. Patton prepared this book whilst he was a 
teacher in the University of Alberta. He is now at 
Cincinnati. May he one day return! He has placed 


the West in lasting debt to him. 
C. R. Fay. 


BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


Tue History oF BritisH CiviLizaTion, by Esmé 
Wingfield-Stratford (George Routledge; 2 vols.; pp. 
xi, 1332; 42/-). 


TTEMPTS to write the complete history of a 

modern civilization are comparatively rare in 
these days of deep research and acute specialization. 
The task is indeed an alarming one, and Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford was a bold man to attempt it. Limited as 
his scale must necessarily be, he fills over thirteen 
hundred pages ere he reaches 1914. His work ex- 
presses a reaction against the predominantly political 
and constitutional aspect of British history which he, 
like the rest of us, was brought up to believe was the 
proper view. Green scotched the ‘drum and trumpet’ 
view of history for England; Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
would like to put Parliament in its proper place, and 
to find room on the stage for the musicians and artists, 
the poets and the thinkers who have likewise con- 
tributed to make modern Britain, but who have in the 
past often been relegated to a sort of lumber-room 
chapter at the end of the volume. There is something 
to be said for the view; cultural history has been 
rather subordinated in England to the prime passion 
- for political life, with its large achievements. Perhaps 
the increased influence of the ‘Celtic fringe’ is here 
being manifested in history-writing as in politics 
itself. 


Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s work is a real achieve- 
ment, not to be dismissed as a mere patriotic effusion, | 
though his patriotism is obvious and sometimes 
obtrusive—e.g., when he applies it as a measure to the 
work of Francis Bacon. Yet his patriotism is not the 
blind intolerance of present day nationalism. He can 


be a very trenchant critic of British policy, whether in 


Ireland, or in the Imperialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is in the realms of thought and art that he 
is more plainly anxious to exhibit both the independ- 
ence and the merits of Britain. Thus he claims for 
the fifteenth century John Dunstable (of whom many 
of us have never heard) the title of ‘the father of 
modern music’ through the influence he exercised not 
in England but on the more appreciative soil of the 
Netherlands. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford divides the two thousand 
odd years of British history into four parts: first 
Catholic civilization from the Stone Age to the 
Reformation, followed by Protestant Civilization 
(1460-1660), the Oligarchy (1660-1815 or so), then 
the Machine Age to the war of 1914. He follows the 
story under each age in politics, social changes, de- 
velopments in literature, art, music, architecture, 
thought, not in any rigid order but taking things as 
they come, eschewing battles and military operations, 
compressing politics but giving weight to the develop- 
ment of the Common Law and Parliament, tracing 
changes in social life and habits, striking a balance, 
but a new balance, in the estimate of the forces which 
have made the British people of today. He writes in 
a lively, vigorous manner, and is never dull. His 
criticisms of persons are trenchant at times, a little 
over-trenchant perhaps. He is indeed somewhat lack- 
ing in the admirable quality of restraint, so that some- 
times his over-emphasis makes us suspect the sound- 
ness of his judgments. 

He is perhaps at his best in his survey of Catholic 
civilization, for he has a wide knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the qualities and product of mediaeval life 
in England. Obviously his task becomes more diffi- 
cult as he approaches modern times. He is full of 
interest on such subjects as Restoration art and music, 
whether we accept his judgments or not. But the 
majority of readers will turn to his survey of the 
nineteenth century with most curiosity. It may be 
admitted that he finds his way through the complexities 
of nineteenth century life with a great deal of skill, 
making a valiant effort to display the various inter- 
acting influences which we loosely and often incor- 
rectly lump together as Victorian. He overworks the 
Romantic spirit a little, finding expressions of it in 
Gladstone, Bright, and Cobden, as well as in its more 
generally recognized children. Omissions there are 
bound to be—we find no mention of figures like Sir 
Stamford Raffles of Livingstone, no record at all of 
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the founding and work of the modern universities, 
even that of London. Nor is his record of the growth 
of modern science, e.g., medical science, at all adequate. 
There is also a certain disproportion. He can find 
pages for the development of Indian life and thought 
(much of which is not British at all), but he is obvi- 
ously less interested in and less informed upon the 
newer life of the Dominions which is far more 
definitely within the scope of his subject. Nor has 
he a word for the increasing influence upon British 
life and standards of the hundred and twenty millions 
of English-speaking citizens of the United States. He 
may deplore the influence, but it is there; patriotism 
here is certainly not enough. Yet Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has written a most interesting and readable 
book which should stimulate even if it does not always 
satisfy—and probably no history of British civilization 
by one man could hope to do both. 

R. FLENLEY. 


MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 


Great Britain From ApAM SMITH ‘TO THE 
PresENT Day, AN ECONOMIC AND Social, SuRvEY, by 
C. R. Fay (Longmans, Green and Co.; pp. xii, 458; 


$3.50). 


£ Baie is serious danger, if one may judge from 
popular reviews, that this volume will follow 
after the fashion of all textbooks in being studied and 
not read. In spite of the reasonableness of its price, 
the attractiveness of its format, and the readableness 
of its style, the tremendous array of factual details 
is apt to frighten the general reader and to limit the 
book to those who read and do not run but rather 
write examination papers. It is of course admirably 
adapted to the latter purpose, but its importance war- 
rants a wider appreciation and a wider public. 

The volume begins and ends in the spirit of Adam 
Smith. The Wealth of Nations was concerned with 
the freedom of the individual and the burden of the 
restrictions of the mercantile system. Prof. Fay has 
been concerned with the freedom of the individual and 
the burden of modern industrialism. His inquiry has 
been directed to the extent to which Adam Smith’s 
ideals have been realized in the century and a half 
since his work was published. In that period indus- 
trialism took its rise in Great Britain, especially in 
Lancashire, and spread to the continent, to the 
countries of the new world and to the Orient. Conse- 
quently Prof. Fay has concentrated his attention on 
the area which has had the longest experience and his 
conclusions are of fundamental importance to western 
civilization. The volume represents a first attempt to 
measure the drift of industrialism. The new countries 








Books of 
Importance 


Classic. Shades 


Portraits of Five College 


Presidents 
By M. A. DOWOLFE HOWE 

With 5 illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 
Never before in our history has the Ameri- 
can college meant so much to so large a 
proportion of our population. Mr. Howe 
has selected for special study five college 
presidents who were conspicuous both for 
their personal achievements, and for the 
contributions which under their administra- 
tion their respective colleges made to the 
general stream of American life. It would 
be hard to find more representative leaders 
of their time and place than Timothy 
Dwight of Yale, Mark Hopkins of Williams, 
James McCosh of Princeton, Mary Lyon of 
Mount Holyoke, and Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard. Mr. Howe’s affiliations with aca- 
demic circles have singularly fitted him for 
the task. His biographies of Charles Eliot 
Norton and Barrett Wendell—two of our 
most distinguished teachers—are nationally 
known, the latter having been awarded the 
Pulitzer Biography Prize for 1924. 


Twelve Portraits of the 


French Revolution 
By HENRI BERAUD 

Translated from the French by Madeleine Boyd. 
With 6 wood-engravings by Bertrand Zadig. 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.50. 
M. Béraud has not only penned clear-cut 
and brilliant portraits of great men, but he 
has also given a remarkable outline of the 
Revolution itself, its causes, its procedure, 
its leaders. There are Mirabeau, Danton, 
Robespierre, Marat, Saint-Just, Desmou- 
lins, and Vergniaud, together with the 
King, the ladies of the court, the people, and 
the military leaders. It is a volume fasci- 
nating in its combination of history and 
biography, and translated with such real 
literary charm that none of the color and 
dramatic quality of the original is lost. 


McClelland & Stewart, Limited 


215-219 VICTORIA STREET 
TORONTO 
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will not necessarily follow Great Britain in their lines 
of escape but the tendencies evident in the original 
centre of industrialism will serve to encourage even 
those who see no prospect of relief at the moment. 


The evidence has been accumulated and arranged 
to show the actual tendencies of industrialism. With 
the revolution in trade, transportation, and communi- 
cation, industry was given access to the raw materials 
of the world and to the markets of the world, and 
agriculture was forced to meet competition from the 
new countries. The effect of this revolution in trade 
and industry on banking and finance and on _ fiscal 
policy is described in detail. Finally life and labour 
were subjected to the full impact of the industrial 
revolution. The successful adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to industrialism is the most vital problem of 
western civilization. The greatness of England 
throughout the industrial revolution was shown not in 
the increasing extent of her exports and imports, not 
in the growth of her capital and equipment, not in the 
success of her conquests, but rather in the fashion in 
which the individual has been able to maintain and 
extend his rights economically as well as politically. 
The still small voice of co-operative effort becomes the 
most significant phenomenon in the modern industrial 
world. Great Britain is on the road to freedom and 
she has evolved what Prof. Fay has called a ‘con- 
sumers’ psychology’ which will serve as a bulwark even 
against the fresh inroads of industrialism which appear 
in the Americanization of England and Europe. 

Political scientists and constitutional historians 
have traced in numerous volumes the evolution of 
political democracy. Especially since the war they 
have considered with fresh energy the importance of 
the individual not only politically but economically. 
The failure of the war was direct evidence of the 
inability of the individual to control the associations 
which have dominated his life. But the attempts of 
political scientists, though interesting and valuable, 
have lacked conviction in their discussion of methods of 
economic control. These attempts have been largely 
in the nature of fascinating but impracticable schemes. 
The importance of Prof. Fay’s pioneer work consists 
in presenting an inductive study of the actual ways 
and means by which the individual has maintained 
and extended his control over his economic environ- 
ment. Industrialism gave the individual political free- 
dom but deprived him of economic freedom. ‘There 
can be no doubt that Prof. Fay’s volume will serve as 
a significant pioneer work in a very similar fashion 
to The Wealth of Nations in consolidating, and pro- 
viding for a future extension of, the rights of the 
individual. Great Britain is destined to lead the way 
to economic freedom as she led the way to political 
freedom. 


TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


THe Law oF Nations. An introduction to the 
International Law of Peace, by J. L. Brierly (Oxford 
University Press; pp. VIII, 228; 5/-). 


TowarDs THE Peace or Nations. A Study in 
International Politics, by Hugh Dalton, M.P. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons; pp. XI, 316; 5/-). 


ROFESSOR BRIERLY’S little book is an excel- 
lent introduction to the international law of peace. 
It gives an outline of the theories of jurisprudence on 
which international law is based; something of the 
history of its developments; its limitations; and 
suggests some of its possibilities. Best of all it con- 
cerns itself only with what is practical and construc- 
tive, ‘the Law of Peace,’ and leaves ‘the Law of War’ 
entirely alone. Although very concise and easy to 
handle, it is not a mere relation of incidents and doc- 
trines, but does give the reasoned opinion of the author 
for the statements that he makes. His references to 
the British Empire and the overseas Dominions, the 
League of Nations, and the growth of international 
organizations generally, are particularly interesting, 
while his statements of the Law in regard to interna- 
tional rivers should be read by every Canadian who 
has any interest in the development of the St. 
Lawrence. ‘The earlier chapters are probably as simple 
as it is possible to make a subject like jurisprudence, 
but even so they will require a good deal of careful 
attention on the part of the general reader if he hopes 
to follow the author’s train of thought. But having 
assimilated those chapters, the rest of the book is 
straightforward material that can be enjoyed by 
anyone. 

Professor Dalton’s book is of a different character 
and written for quite a different purpose. In reading 
it one is constantly reminded that the author is a 
socialist, a most reasonable one, it is true, but still a 
man with visions of a new world and an abiding peace. 
He is stimulating and entertaining and his ideas seem 
on the whole eminently sound. He does not like the 
foreign policy—or lack of policy—of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and the Conservative Party, particularly 
their attitude toward Russia and disarmament. But 
the book is interesting mainly because of the proposals 
and suggestions that Professor Dalton puts forward 
for the solution of international problems. Such pas- 
sages as: ‘League of Nations unions and societies have 
been formed, decorated by elder statesmen, Peers of 
the Realm, Bishops, retired admirals and generals, and 
philanthropic ladies of the middle class. To be a 
“Supporter of the League,” especially when it is doing 
nothing in particular, has become a sign of respect- 
ability’—stamp him as something of a realist. 
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The problem of population and emigration is not 
dealt with very thoroughly, and on the whole the book 
tends to be political rather than scholarly. There are 
a few misprints and misplaced letters; and phrases 
such as ‘These resolutions are a poor bunch’ might 
better have been altered or left out. However, those 
are minor defects. The book itself is thoroughly 
worth reading, and, taken along with that of Professor 
Brierly, does give one an excellent idea of the work 
being done for international understanding. 


N. A. MacKenzie. 


CHRONICLES OF OLD ONTARIO 


More Canpip CHRONICLES, by Hector Charles- 
worth (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 429; $4.00). 


HOSE who enjoyed the first volume of Mr. 

Charlesworth’s chronicles will not be disappointed 
in its successor. It is a sequel to Candid Chronicles 
inasmuch as it brings the author’s reminiscence up to 
the war years; but most of its chapters overlap the 
older period covered in the preceding volume, filling 
gaps in that lazy narrative and covering fields which it 
did not enter upon. The book is close-packed with 


anecdote of heroic figures in the politics and journalism 
of a bygone generation: there are memories of the 
birth pangs of Toronto University and of notorious 


‘thing than in our time. 





local crimes that have gone unsolved, of the circus and 
of the legendary negro minstrels who amused our fore- 
fathers; and there are chapters on actors of the old 
school and on ‘song birds’ who must by now be birds 
of Paradise if they got their deserts. A robust appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the passing show in old 
Ontario suffuses these recollections and almost makes 
the modern reader believe that Canadian life in those 
good old days was indeed a more likely and exciting 
Horizons were closer, cities 
were social communities, politics was the great game. 
It is small wonder that in a sense the life of the average 
citizen seemed fuller, more variegated, more complete. 
But if loyalties seemed firmer, they were more local, 
and rivalries were fiercer; less was understood and 
less pardoned; sectional differences, racial and re- 
ligious feuds, and the clash of vested interests made 
so much friction that the country as a whole moved 
forward slowly. The enthusiasms that then found 
their outlet through local patriotisms are not exhausted 
but are now converged in the current of nationalism 
whose rising flood casts such unprecedented shoals of 
Canadian books onto the desks of the reviewers. 
Our eupeptic chronicler seems well content with 
the new order in general, but he dwells with regret on 
‘a decline in the qualities of picturesque and pungent 
individuality so characteristic of the older generation 
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Sir Andrew MacPhail has said of 


The New Argonautica 
By W. Brooks Drayton Henderson 


“Mr. Drayton Henderson’s “The New Ar 
most ambitious essay in epic poetry since 
Authentic poetry must be universal and also modern; 


that is, of the time in which it is written. 
It moves in the vast space of modern 


science and reveals large areas of pure poetry. 
read by all intelligent and sensitive persons. Mr. Henderson 
makes a bold challenge for a place in the invisible choir 
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of Canadians,’ and notes that these are preserved in 
our Maritime Provinces alone. ‘That is only natural, 
for conditions there have changed infinitely less than 
in our industrial provinces and in the West. In the 
Maritimes people do not move about, they remain 
fixed, and are still, though in an ever decreasing degree, 
cut off from the world. We cannot have it both ways: 
if we are to whirl along in the great stream we must 
expect to have our corners rubbed off and be to a 
certain extent standardized as the pebbles in a stream 
are standardized. But it is doubtful if the change 
is more than superficial where outstanding characters 
are concerned; allowance must be made for the fact 
that in our generation they are finding their greatest 
scope in other channels than their fathers; not politics 
and the arts but science and industry now claim the 
majority of them, and in the fields of science and 
industry Mr. Charlesworth apparently has not cared 
to roam. Still, we cannot but regret with him the 
passing of that individual tang that comes of prolonged 
association with a distinctive environment: it is largely 
owing to the fact that he himself is so rooted in the 
field of his associations that his writings have their 
peculiar flavour and will do much to interpret old 
Toronto to those outsiders and newcomers who are so 
rapidly submerging it. 
R. DE Brisay. 


GENTLEMEN ADVENTURERS 


THE SEIGNEURS oF La SauLayE, by Johnston 
Abbott (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 379; $2.00). 


R. ABBOTT has written a lively and interesting 
romance which, according to the sub-title, con- 

cerns the ‘Gentlemen Adventurers of New France two 
centuries ago.’ It is true that the setting is New 
France and that the characters may in some wise be 
described as Gentlemen Adventurers ; but those readers 
who regard historical tales with a dubious eye need 
not take the implications of the title too seriously. For 
this could best be described as a ‘period’ rather than a 
‘historical’ novel, and the historical background is 
merely the stage setting for a brisk tale of love and 
adventure. The seignory of La Saulaye enters but 
little into the story; the life in eighteenth century 
Quebec and Montreal is only sketchily depicted; and 
though the Marquis de Vaudreuil and the Marquis de 
Beauharnois and the Intendant Dupuy make their ap- 
pearance, they remain little more than part of the 
scenery. The real interest is in the young Seigneur 
of La Saulaye, the prospective heir to the title of 
Marquis de la Roux; in the adventures which befall 
him when he is wrongfully accused of causing the dis- 
appearance of his cousin in order that the title and 
fortune may fall to himself; and in the success with 


which, after many struggles, he disproves the charge 
and remains only an impoverished seigneur, but gains 
the lady who had won his heart. There are intrigues 
among the governing forces at Quebec, perils by sea 
as the result of the wilfulness of the heroine, perils by 
land that lead to a desperate expedition among the 
hostile Indians of the West; and all these have been 
woven into a swift-moving tale of adventure and 
romance. It is perhaps a little unfortunate that its 
title does not better indicate its character ; as it stands, 
the book has more action and less depth than its present 
title would lead one to expect. 
E. W. McInnis. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


THE Wortp Court—1922-1928. The Year Book 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, by 
Manley O. Hudson, accompanied by essential docu- 
ments concerning the Court and American adhesion 
thereto (World Peace Foundation ; pp. 156; 30 cents). 


HE Permanent Court of International Justice at 

the Hague is now in its seventh year and has 
proved itself to be a very practical piece of machinery 
for the settlement of international disputes. During 
this period it has dealt with a great many matters of 
the utmost importance. It has ‘handed down’ eleven 
judgments, ‘given’ fourteen advisory opinions and 
‘made’ four orders, and there are a number of ques- 
tions before it for settlement at the moment. Most 
of these concerned or concern Europe and the Near 
East, but the Treaties with China have given the 
Court the opportunity of dealing with ‘the East,’ and 
these same Treaties promise plenty of litigation or 
diplomatic negotiation in the future. 

The little book on the World Court, published by 
the World Peace Foundation, is extremely useful. Dr. 
Hudson, as usual, has done a thorough and accurate 
piece of work and done it briefly. One could wish 
that another time he might discuss ‘the merits’ and 
‘methods’ in addition to relating the facts as they have 
occurred. 

The schedules, lists, and documents appended are 
very satisfactory, but a fuller account of the Court 
Secretariat would be valuable and need not be too 
lengthy to be included. The brief summary of facts 
and of decisions and opinions, would prove more 
interesting and intelligible to the layman if they were 
dealt with at greater length. The German spelling 
Bern for Berne, as used in English, is somewhat out of 
place. The correspondence and documents relating to 
the adhesion of the United States of America to the 
Court make interesting reading, but it is to be hoped 
the Government at Washington will, ere long, see fit 
to re-open negotiations with the ‘League’ and with the 
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Achievement and Promise ppexcnre 


PSHE NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY takes this opportunity of expressing 

to its staff, to its customers and to the public of Canada, a sincere wish 

for a Happy and Prosperous New Year, and pledges its devotion to those high 
ideals of business which are bound to turn promises into achievements. 


This Company is engaged in the manufacture of articles goods, such as electric stoves, electric irons, electric pads, 
which have become daily necessities:—the telephone washing machines, vacuum cleaners and other house- 











and its accompanying accessories, intricate, exact, yet hold equipment; also power apparatus and illumination 














reasonably priced; wires that carry the clectric current, supplies. 


loud speakers, public address systems, the new talking 
moving-picture equipment—all these, and many more, 
does the Northern Electric Company produce at its great 
Canadian plants. 

In addition, the Northern Electric Company acts as a 
national distributor for well-known brands of electrical 


COMPANY LimiITED 


A National Electrical Service 


Norihern Electric 


Skilled employees, many of whom have been in the Com- 
pany for upwards of thirty years, are devoting their 
lives to the perfection of the merchandise that bears the 
name, imprint and guarantee of the Northern Electric 
Company. 

Fourteen branches under the supervision of experienced 














representatives of the Company are located at strategic 
points throughout the Dominion to furnish convenient 
service to those who make use of these products in their 
industrial and social life. 
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Member States, for without a complete membership 
the Court cannot begin to be as important a factor in 
world affairs as it otherwise would be. 

The resignation of Dr. John Bassett Moore and 
the death of the Vice-President, M. Charles Andre 
Weiss (since publication) have been heavy losses, but 
Mr. Hughes’ election is most satisfactory and it is to 
be hoped that an equally worthy successor may be 


found for M. Weiss. 
N. A. MacKenzie. 


CLOSE TO THE SOIL 


Oruer Days OTHER Ways, by C. Bouchard (Louis 
Carrier and Co.; pp. 190; $2.50). 


HIS translation of Bouchard’s Vieilles Choses 
Vieilles Gens provokes an inevitable comparison 
with that delightful little volume of sketches of 
Rivard’s, Chez Nous, done into English by the prince 
of translators from the French, the late W. H. Blake. 
Again we have a series of vignettes from Quebec, writ- 
ten by one whose youth was spent in the country. One 
suspects that Mr. Bouchard has lived rather closer to 
the life and types he is describing than has Judge 
Rivard. One has, indeed, only to read the translator’s 
charming and almost disarming Foreword to see how 
close is Mr. Bouchard’s contact still with the soil. 

It is possible that in this continued connection with 
the vigorous and direct life of the country, where the 
blunt and coarse facts of existence must be faced and 
handled daily, we have a clue to the essential differ- 
ence in tone between Chez Nous and Other Days Other 
Ways. Chez Nous is idyllic, delicate; in its country- 
side cows give milk, but they do not calve; fields are 
fertile, but there is no hint of how they are rendered 
fertile. Now, there is nothing in Other Days Other 
Ways to offend, but there are two passages that are 
quite definite in their plainness, to the point of what 
some would think of, or, at any rate, speak of as 
coarseness. But this is good, clean, wholesome real- 
ism in its best sense, and never pushed to the dis- 
agreeable. 

Allied with this plain country vigour is the tang 
in the abundant humour. Take the picture of the 
Housekeeper of the Clergy House, or the Sexton, or 
the Horse Trader. The characterization is biting, of 
that incisive, unsparing quality which delighted our 
grandfathers, and in which so many of them excelled. 
There is, in the portrayal of types, no attempt at ideal- 
ization. Faithful as the wounds of a friend are the 
pages that lay bare the weaknesses of people whom the 
author can know and still love. 

There is, one feels, a touch of the sentimental in 
the constant extolling of the farm work before the 


advent of machinery. For a part of almost every 
chapter is devoted to a panegyric on the virtues of 
the flail days as opposed to these degenerate times of 
threshers. After a while, one does grow a little im. 
patient with this constantly elegiac strain of regret, 
It mars, for some of us, an otherwise splendid series 
of silhouettes, as the writer calls them, whose lessons 
would be better brought home if they were not driven, 
From the standpoint of the original, in so far as one 
can judge of the original, this is the only serious flaw, 

One cannot feel that Mr. Bouchard has been as 
happy in his translator as was Judge Rivard. In the 
first place, the translator of the book under review 
has, in his laudable desire to preserve the spirit of the 
original, adopted the device of giving many French 
words, with the translation in brackets immediately 
after. In the early parts of the book, where there are 
many such words, the effect is quite distracting, and at 
times annoying. A glossary at the end of the volume 
would have been better. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if such words as habitant and cloche require 
translating. In the second place, one suspects that the 
dialogue has been inadequately translated. It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Bouchard would represent his 
characters as using such stilted French as would cor- 
respond to the following English :— 

‘A horse to trade?’ 

‘With some return, because I am b’en gree (well rigged) 
in horses. Yours has no hidden defects?’ 

In spite of all this, the book, attractively put out, 
and with numerous fine woodcuts by Edwin Holgate, 
is very entertaining, very interesting, and very illum- 
inating. J. D. Rosins. 


AN EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCE 


EurorEan ELEciEs, by Watson Kirkconnell (The 
Graphic Publishers, Ottawa; pp. 166; $1.50). 


HE author of this little volume has accomplished 
the almost incredible task of translating poems 
from fifty European languages. Faced with that fact 
the reviewer is somewhat at a loss to proceed with his 
criticism. If he knows but a little French, Spanish, 
and Italian literature he may point out, for instance, 
that when Petrarch refers to the glories of his mistress 
in these words 
Che m’avean si da me stesso diviso 
E fatto singular dal? altra gente. 
the thought is inadequately expressed by the lines 
That made my heart ecstatic by its grace 
And walled me round with dream’s circumference. 
Or he may complain that this passage from Jiménez 
y convertir el pecho 
en una estrdlla grande, serena y luminosa 
is strained by the introduction of this metaphor: 
transform my night’s 
Egyptian anguish with a paschal star. 
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Or he may feel that although Baudelaire writes 
Trois mille six cents fois par heure, la Seconde 
Chuchote 

nevertheless no English sonnet should be permitted 


the banal exactitude of 
Three thousand and six hundred times each hour . . . 

But this type of criticism would lead nowhere, even 
if the other forty-seven languages were available. Mr. 
Kirkconnell’s book is perhaps best considered as the 
expression of a genuine emotional experience, and not 
as a series of translated elegies. Viewed in this way 
it must be considered to have achieved its object. The 
author tells us that the selection of the poems was dic- 
tated by his preferences as he passed through all the 
stages of grief, from violent distress to quiescent forti- 
tude. This is apparent to the reader, who is able to 
trace the development and share in the experience. 
The book should be read with pleasure by all who 
understand the emotions aroused by grief, and who do 
not ask for a new diction or a modern rhythm in their 
poetry. The verses entitled ‘November’ and ‘Infinity’ 
are particularly good. F. R. Scort. 


DEPTHS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Tue Lire AND Private History oF EMILY JANE 
Bronte, by Romer Wilson (Boni-Irwin and Gordon; 
pp. xii, 292; $4.00). 

OMER WILSON refers us, at the beginning of 

her book, to the lives and works of such men as 
Michelangelo, ‘Milton, Melville, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, 
D. H. Lawrence, and James Joyce. It is, she would 
suggest, in the light of such characters as these that 
Emily Bronte can be best understood. What they 
share is something closely akin to daemonic possession. 
It is no easy matter to recreate in biography the wildest 
genius in our literature, the only woman writer who 
is, as it were, carried beyond herself by the torrent of 
inspiration, and it was a happy thought of Romer Wil- 
son’s to set our minds going by this introductory list 
of kindred spirits. 

In her reconstruction of the life of her heroine, 
Romer Wilson is concerned with the depths of the 
unconscious, and if you are inclined to go into your 
shell at such phrases (often repeated) as The Dark 
Hero, or The Fair Lover, you will laugh and make 
merry at this queer unconventional biography. You 
will have to skip such passages as ‘There descends 
upon some men and women out of a mysterious region 
beyond what we know as rational, a dark spirit, which 
possesses itself of the most unlikely souls, and houses 
there to depart unbidden as it came.’ And again, if 
you are an ardent admirer of Charlotte, you will react 
violently against Miss Wilson’s almost contemptuous 
use of her as a foil for Emily. 

But yet as you read on, is there not a good deal 
to be said for this way of writing biography after all? 








The biographer’s intense imagination of her subject, 
her penetrating vision of what Emily must have felt 
and thought and suffered, and (by the end of the book) 
her amazingly vivid reconstruction of that desolate life 
and personality—with rectory and moors and Bran- 
well and the curates all complete—all these make us 
exclaim in astonishment: ‘If this is not Emily Bronte 
it is at least a woman of extraordinary gifts and unique 
character.’ Another biographer might give us a very 
different picture; but never mind, Romer Wilson has 
done something original and worth while and to the 
imagination entirely convincing. 
Marcaret A. FaIrLey. 


THE VANISHED ‘WEST’ 


WHEN West Was West, by Owen Wister (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 449; $2.50). 

OVERS of The Virginian will probably pick up 

this volume with the joyous expectation, which 
the title justifies, that they are to have once more 
the glorious thrill of that greatest of the western 
romances, It may as well be said at the outset that 
this expectation will not quite be realized. When 
The Virginian was written, the life which it depicted 
was as close to the reality as the exigencies of 
romantic fiction would allow, and there was _ the 
joyous roll of triumphant youth across its breezy 
pages. But the last story of the present collection 
—I forgot to say that this is a collection of short 
stories—gives the clue to the mood which is felt in 
almost ail, even when it has no place in the individ- 
ual story. ‘At the Sign of the Last Chance’ tells 
the story of the final closing up of the last saloon 
in a town whose glory had long departed. A group 
of old-timers, desolate and worn to reminiscent 
impotence, carry out the ceremony of closing the 
place in accordance with an old English custom of 
which one of them has read. 

Here is a vanished life, and, perhaps even more 
significant in its reflection of the tone of the collec- 
tion, here is a note of the exotic, which is utterly 
foreign to the earlier work. This same note of the 
foreign, the unreal, is found in the most striking 
of the stories, ‘Lone Fountain.’ The mystical story 
is all right, but it will not mix well with the western 
story proper, even when given the weird setting 
of the geyser region. ‘Bad Medicine,’ first, and in 
many respects, best of the group of stories, makes 
use of the terror of the geysers, too, but its 
unhappy plausibility keeps it in key with the west 
of the frontiersman. It is the tale of the degrada- 
tion of an Indian. 

‘Absalom and A Moulting Pelican,’ the best of 
the humorous stories, is full of the sheer abandon 
of The Virginian at its gayest. There is a glorious 
mischief, not quite so spontaneous as in the great 
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baby-changing episode of The Virginian, but bring- 
ing that immortal escapade immediately to one’s 
mind. The spirit of this sketch is much that of 
Members. of the Family, the sequel to The 
Virginian. ‘Little Old Scaffold’ is the nearest to the 
sort of thing most of us will expect to find in the 
volume. It is made by the true Wisterian formula, 
now so cheapened by imitation, the formula which 
calls for two parts gunplay, two parts villainy, one 
part old-timer element, two parts humour of situa- 
tion, two parts humour of dialogue, with cowboy 
and girl to suit. In this one there is a minimum 
of girl. I liked this story best. 

The least pleasant one of the group, ‘Skip to 
My Loo,’ is one of the shortest and is possibly the 
most artistically satisfying. On the whole, Mr. 
Wister seems to have been a trifle careless in the 
matter of technique, especially of structure. The 
loose texture which may be part of the excellence 
of a long narrative, tends in the short story to 
leave an impression of -slipshod craftsmanship, even 
if done by a Wister. The handling of dialogue, on 
the other hand, is a joy and a delight, as one might 
expect. This alone would be sufficient reward for 


reading the book. 
J. D. Rosrns. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LOVE LETTERS 


Tue Lerrers oF DorotHy Ossorne, edited by G. 
C. Moore-Smith (Oxford Press; pp. lii, 330; $6.25). 


PACKET of love-letters, seventy-seven of them, 

spread over a period of as many weeks about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, written by so 
attractive a young lady, and under sufficiently dramatic 
circumstances leading to a satisfactory happy ending, 
promises to make good reading. And many people 
who are not particularly interested in the period have 
found it one of the best of letter-books. Not because 
of the love story, which runs an almost too common- 
place course of hindrances and difficulties; for 
Dorothy’s brother did not approve of the match with 
William Temple and was constantly pestering her with 
other suitors who provide her with excellent material 
for her wit—she speaks of even the most promising 
of them in a way which would sufficiently relieve 
Temple’s fears—and then ultimately, just when their 
difficulties seemed to be over, she fell ill with smallpox, 
and her beauty was badly spoiled, so that Temple had 
an opportunity of playing the romantic lover and 
insisting on marrying her immediately. 

Temple’s letters to her have not been preserved, 
but in spite of his charm as an essayist we doubt 
whether they would compare in freshness and wit with 
hers. She wrote probably in a careful and leisurely 
fashion and with an eye to Temple’s appreciation of 


———_..., 


her humour and her style, but the impression we get 
from them is of perfect sincerity, of directness and 
straightforwardness, with a lightness of touch and an 
easy play of fancy which is irresistible. 


Professor Moore-Smith is the first editor who has 
dared to handle this material in a thorough, scholarly 
fashion. It must have required some courage to make 
up one’s mind to add to the two hundred pages of the 
letters themselves—the text is here for the first time 
admirably reproduced with the original spelling and 
punctuation—almost an equal amount of introductory 
matter, notes, appendices, plates, facsimiles, pedigrees 
of the Osbornes, Danvers, Temples, and Hammonds, 
and index. Nevertheless it makes a fine volume and 
the editor has done his work well, and provided a great 
amount of interesting material for the student of the 
seventeenth century in the very full notes on the places 
and persons referred to in the letters. And of special 
value for a further understanding of the letters are 
the quotations from Henry Osborne’s diary now for 
the first time made accessible. 

And although some of us who have always read 
the letters in Judge Parry’s pleasant volume—first pub- 
lished in 1888—may feel sometimes a little oppressed 
by their more formal appearance here, we cannot but 
be grateful to the new editor for the much better text, 
and for the opportunity of turning to the back of the 
volume whenever we wish for assistance and informa- 
tion, and knowing that we shall never be disappointed. 


H. J. Davis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


Poems or Nature, Childhood, and Religion, by J. P. D. 
Llwyd (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 64; $1.00). 

On Down THE Roap, by M. Benson Walker (Graphic 
Publishers Ltd.; pp. 253; $2.00). 

Fruits OF THE Eartu, by Chas. W. Peterson (Ru-Mi- 
Lou Books; pp. 304; $2.00). 

Pornt Counter Pornt, by Aldous Huxley (Musson Book 
Co.; pp. 601; $3.00). 

Wuen Fur Was Kine, by Henry John Moberly (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. xvii, 237; $2.50). 

Kerat’s SHAKESPEARE. A descriptive study based on new 
material, by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon (Oxford University 
Press; pp. viii, 178; $7.50). 

Inpustry, GOVERNMEN?S AND Lasour. Record of the 
International Labour Organization 1919-1928 (World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets; pp. 231; 40 cents). 

THE Lire oF RicHarD Roiie, by Frances M. M. Comper 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xx, 340; $3.25). 

THE CrippLEp Lapy oF PertponKa, by James Oliver Cur- 
wood (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 251; $2.00). 

SELECTED Poems, by Carl Spitteler (Macmillans in Cas- 
ada; pp. 251; $3.00). 

THe DiLEMMA OF AMERICAN Music, by Daniel Gregery 
Mason (Macmillans in Canada; pp. vii, 306; $3.00). 
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THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


Eprtep By R. Kerra Hicxs 


HETHER dramatic competitions are good 

\ x / or bad for dramatic art is a question that 

it would be rash to answer categorically, 

but it is obvious that they release a store of energy 

and keep people working with a definite objective 

in view; which is all to the good and may well 
result in artistic progress. 

The present season will include the fourth 
annual dramatic contest of the Toronto branches of 
the Anglican Young Peoples’ Association, and 
through the kindness of Mr. T. P. Bailey we have 
been able to learn something of the work accom- 
plished in the past. The competition is limited 
to church clubs; plays must have at least three 
characters, an indoor set, a time limit of thirty min- 
utes, be directed by a regular club member, and no 
club is allowed to compete on its own stage. Last 
year there were sixteen entrants, and the competi- 
tion was worked off in four evenings. Clubs offer- 
ing a stage for the purpose provide an interior set. 

Results are arrived at by pooling the conclusions 
of three judges, each of whom concerns himself 
with one of three divisions: (i) gestures and action, 
100 points, (ii) costumes and make-up, 100, and 
(iii) general effect of presentation, 200. 

The list of plays submitted suggests that some of 
the competing clubs have failed to recognize the im- 
portance, under the heading of ‘general effect,’ of the 
play selected. A weak play generally makes great 
demands upon the skill and technique of director and 
players, and it would seem probable that capable effort 
has sometimes failed of its full reward through work- 
ing on poor dramatic material. Among the outstand- 
ing one-acters presented have been Riders to the Sea, 
The Dear Departed, and The Queen’s Enemies; at the 
other end of the scale are some that have apparently 
been wrenched from the merited oblivion of the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues. 

Under the stimulus of competition all clubs have 
put forth their best efforts and results have been 
progressively successful. So far, more has been 
accomplished in the way of individual performance 
—two or three in each year are rated very high 
indeed—than of acting ensemble—lack of pace is 
the chief failing—but the players are young and 
enthusiastic and initial progress is inevitably slow. 
All success to the A.Y.P.A.’s dramatic contests. 








WINNIPEG 


The Community Players, whose work and objec- 
tives were described in the Little Theatre Number 
(November) have followed the example of Vancouver 
in publishing their own eight-page periodical, The Bill. 
Since the play of the month was Lady Tupper’s pro- 
duction of The Importance of Being Earnest, the No- 
vember issue of The Bill dealt with Wilde, in a short 
but illuminating article over the initials A. L. P., pre- 
sumably Professor Arthur L. Phelps, whose press 
criticism we reproduce in part below. 


(From the Manitoba Free Press) 
The wonder of it is that it wasn’t Oscar Wilde. It was 
a group of people talking, talking gaily, fluently, brilliantly, 
in a brilliant, vital setting, saying things easily, vividly, as 


if they were being said for the first time. 


It was amazing. I went to the Little Theatre prepared 
to do my duty and to suffer. Instead, I enjoyed a dramatic 
performance as I have not enjoyed one for years. The 
whole performance possessed the zest, the abandon, the 
fine over-plus of creative art. 

And here a paradox. Restraint was the note of the 
presentation throughout. There was always enough accom- 
plished, never too much; enough inflection, enough gesture, 
enough bodily movement. The complete relaxation of the 
audience was in itself an intense experience. It was the 
drama—one kind of drama—at its very best, the drama 
recreating for its audience the power to appreciate freely in 
a state of complete abandon, emotional and _ intellectual 
subtleties. 

One came away curious as to how it had all been 
achieved. Lady Tupper is to be congratulated. The per- 
formance was a beautiful and brilliant unity. Everything 
in connection with it, including the audience, was caught up 
into a fine rhythm of creative delight. One hazards the 
opinion that rarely does Winnipeg, from any sources, 
amateur or professional, get such an opportunity to see the 
drama at its perfect work. Such a performance surely 
justifies the existence of the Community Players in a city 
ready, as the attendance testified, to respond to leadership 
in artistic matters. 


WINNIPEG, FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


The Cradle Song, by the distinguished Spanish 
playwright, Martinez Sierra, will be the next major 
production. It will be produced early in February by 
Edith Sinclair. As a preliminary, Robert Jarman, a 
newcomer to the city, who has had much experience in 
England, will present a one-act play by Sierra, The 
Lover. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRES 


The dramatic editor of Varsity, the students’ daily 
in the University of Toronto, writes a couple of para- 
graphs that one could wish to see expanded. The 
Players Guild referred to is the large and very active 
group of players, leavened with playwrights, in Uni- 
versity College. We hope to have more to tell about 
them in a later issue, and shall welcome dramatic news 
from other universities. 
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(From Varsity, December 17th, 1928) 

We find it difficult to sum up undergraduate dramatic 
activity, it is so varied. Comparing Victoria’s Private Secre- 
tary with the Players’ Guild’s The Faithful we might say 
this. The Private Secretary was a Sunday School play almost 
perfectly done. The Faithful was extraordinarily difficult 
tragedy of the most perverse type, done well enough but by 
no means perfectly. One was a theatrical success, the other 
part of an attempt to seek out drama in all its forms. You 
may judge which you prefer. The Loretto play St. George 
does not quite compare with these. The acting was good 
but the cast had to struggle with a dramatically poor play. 

The Guild had a good season. The best fall play was 
undoubtedly Boccacio’s The Tale Untold, which ranks high 
among Guild productions. Also worthy of mention was the 
bit of Shakespeare. There were a couple of duds in the 
term but it is hard to get a good play every week. 

We are glad to see the Victoria Dramatic Club take up 
the fall play idea. In our opinion it is the best way for under- 
graduates to study drama. They lack a theatre and are not 
quite into the spirit of the thing yet, but the latter will right 
itself. B.D.B. 


* * * 


A PLAY LIST 


The Toronto Public Library, having its own 
dramatic club and its Children’s Theatre, and being 
in constant receipt of enquiries about plays, has 
issued a list of Presentable Plays. Ina short intro- 
duction, Dr. Locke explains the scope of this valu- 
able compilation: 

‘The Committee have made special efforts to obtain 
information about English and Canadian plays, especially 
English one-act plays suitable for amateur production. In 
spite of many excellent American lists the Committee is 
covering new ground, even in regard to American plays, for 
this list indexes high school collections and English and 
Canadian collections that are in no other. 

‘It is hoped that the list will be generally useful to 
librarians and school teachers. Every type of play has been 
included—a few very easy and popular, suitable for ‘Ladies’ 
Aids’ and Sunday schools; a few junior plays that the 
entrance class can use; a few mock trials and pantomimes; 
some old plays; plenty that ask no royalty, and a few Little 
Theatre dramas. For the most part the plays are those that 
the average amateur or high school club can present to the 


average audience.’ 
* * * 


THE WARNER HALL PLAYERS, LONDON, 
ONTARIO 

The last paragraph of the appended report from 
the Warner Hall Players contains a constructive 
suggestion that THE CANADIAN Forum is glad to hand 
on to its readers: the linking up of groups in joint 
productions. Notable also are the spontaneous 
growth, the elastic organization and the pleasing 
bill of this London Company. Warner Hall is a 
veritable Théléme among little theatres. 

The following excellent report has been supplied 
by Mrs. Hilda M. Smith: 

‘The Warner Hall Players began their existence 
in 1927 as a small group formed among the younger 
members of Cronyn Memorial Church, and appear- 
ing under the title of The Cronyn Memorial 
Players. They were aware of the fact that the 
type of plays produced by the average church 


dramatic club are not as a rule expected to measure 
up to a very high standard, and their aim was to 
create a precedent that other organizations might 
follow, by producing the finest type of plays of 
which they were capable, and presenting them, at a 
nominal charge, to those who were interested. 
Since their first appearance a year and a half ago, 
the Players have broadened out into a community 
group drawing members from all parts of the city; 
but their original policy has been adhered to, and 
the admission charge to any performance is never 
more than is strictly necessary to ensure the cover- 
ing of ordinary expenses. The home of the Players 
is still at Cronyn Memorial, and all productions are 
staged in Warner Hall, adjoining the church 
building. 

At the present time the group is made up of 
about thirty people, all actively concerned in the 
production and presentation of the plays, and work- 
ing under one director. There are no associate 
members, and no fee is required; the only qualifi- 
cation necessary for membership is the ability and 
the desire to take part in some branch of the work. 
The Players are fortunate in having at their dis- 
posal a finely equipped building with every modern 
convenience; the stage, although not large, is ade- 
quate and well fitted; there are spacious dressing- 
rooms, a large basement storeroom for costumes 
and properties, and a workroom where painting and 
carpentering may be carried on. Up to the present 
time there has been no definite organization of the 
group into committees or divisions. Those whose 
talent lies in painting, designing, or carpentering, 
have of their own accord handled that particular 
branch of the work, and all scenery and properties 
have been made in this way. Costumes have been 
designed and carried out entirely by two ladies who 
volunteered their services for this purpose; other 
members have interested themselves in studying 
make-up. This season a string quartet has been 
organized to take care of all incidental and 
entr’acte music for the performances, and has 
already proved itself a very valuable addition. There 
is also among the members a small group of dancers 
who provide any dancing or ballet work that may 
be required. 

So far the Players have held no regular meetings 
except for the purpose of organization and rehearsal ; 
but plans are being made to hold monthly meetings, 
when plays may be read and new members given an 
opportunity to prove themselves. Last year the pro- 
gramme for the season consisted of two groups of 
one-act plays, the first in November, the second early 
in February, and one full-evening play presented in 
April. This year the same sequence has been fol- 
lowed. Plays are given for one night only. At the 
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ure initial performance for this season, on November 22nd, 7 
to two one-act plays by Austin Strong were presented: 
zht The Little Father of the Wilderness and The Drums Canadian Government 
of of Oude. Since the Players made their first appear- es 
ta bs in Tolstoi’s What Men Live By, their audiences Municipal and 
ed. have grown slowly but surely. Last season, in addi- Corpor ation Bonds 
z0, tion to the Tolstoi play, which was given twice, the Bought—Sold—Quoted 
ity following one-act plays were billed: The Rising of the 
y; Moon, by Lady Gregory; The Bishop’s Candlesticks, Wood, Gundy © Company 
nd adapted from Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables; and Toronto 36 Street West _ Montreal 
er Nevertheless, one of Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau pew oy Telephone Elgin 4321 i ie. 
T- Theatre Plays. The season closed with Oliver Gold- 
Ts smith’s She Stoops to Conquer. 
re This year the Warner Hall Players are inter- 
*h changing with the Sarnia Drama League, a brother 
organization formed a little later than their own. In GOVERNMENT, PROVINCIAL 
of November a small group from the Warner Hall MUNICIPAL and 
e Players went to Sarnia and presented Louis N. CORPORATION SECURITIES 
fe Parker’s one-act play, A Minuet, under the auspices 
e of the Sarnia Drama League; and early in February pcan 
- a joint performance is being given at Warner Hall, 
d when Stuart Walker’s Six Who Pass While the Lentils R. A. DALY © CO. 
q Boil will be presented by the Warner Hall Players, LIMITED 
. and W. B. Yeats’ Land of Heart’s Desire by members BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
1 of the Sarnia Drama League. This interchange has TORONTO 
created a great deal of interest, and it is probable that 
a further linking up of Little Theatre groups, wherever 
possible, would materially aid the growth of such 
organizations in Canada. 
‘ * 8 : The Haynes Press 
November 22nd: The Little Father of the Wilder- ° 
ness—Lloyd Osbourne and Austin Strong. Printers 
The Drums of Oude—Austin Strong. 
February 7th: Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil— COMMERCIAL AND 
Stuart Walker. SOCIETY PRINTING 
(Warner Hall Players) :: of allkinds = :: 
The Land of Heart's Desire—W. B. Yeats. 
(Sarnia Drama League) 50214 Yonge Street, Toronto 
April: Twelfth Night—Shakespeare. 
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“AFTER THIRTY 
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New Oxford Books 


SOME MODERN SCULPTORS—By Stanley Casson $2.25 


There is no other book in English at so moderate a price that covers. the field of modern sculpture. The plates alone, of which 
there are forty, make this volume a delight. 


THE STORY OF A NORTH SEA AIR STATION—By C. F. Snowden Gamble $6.25 

This is the story of the famous Air Station at Great Yarmouth which played such an important part in combating the Zeppelin 
menace and in disputing the efforts of the Imperial German Naval Air Service to establish an aerial supremacy over the North Sea. 
With 60 illustrations. 


SOLON AND CROESUS AND OTHER GREEK ESSAYS—By Alfred Zimmern $2.25 
Contents: Solon and Croesus; History as an Art; The Study of Greek History; Thucydides the Imperialist; Was Greek 
civilization based on Slave Labour?; Suggestions towards a Political Economy of the Greek City-State. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF REGENCY VERSE (1798-1837)—Chosen by H. S. Milford $2.50 

India Paper $3.00 

The latest recruit to a series which contains such favourites as The Oxford Book of English Verse and The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse. 


THE STEPPE AND THE SOWN—By Harold Peake and H. J. Fleure. With 85 illustrations osc. . $1.50 
This is Volume V of the well known series The Corridors of Time which sheds an illuminating glow into the dark corridors of 
man’s early history. The volumes already published are I, Apes and Men; II. Hunters and Artists; III. Peasants and Potterg; IV.< 
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KEATS’S SHAKESPEARE—By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon $7.50 

Recently Miss Spurgeon made the startling discovery at Princeton of a set of Shakespeare copiously marked and annotated by 
Keats at the time when he was about to embark on his early “Endymion.” The discovery of this hitherto lost set was a literary sensa- 
tion. In this book Miss Spurgeon gives a long descriptive and analytical account of the set, discussing the significance of the markings; 
there are many facsimile reproductions of pages, and over a hundred pages of reproduction of marked passages. The book is an 
important contribution to both literature and psychology. 
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